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5 one side of the building, is octagonal in shape, and 


LILBURNE VILLA 

KY JAMES H. DANA. 

LETTER I. 

To Cuartes Heston; Esa. . 
~ Come to Lilburne! “The spring is ° 
opening in all its beauty. Yesterday I heard a 
bob o’link, and this morning found violets. You : 
don’t know how beautifully my house is situated: ; 
indeed I am in love with my purchase, and would 
not part with it for twice the sum it cost me. The ; 
villa—for it is quite Italian in style—~erowns the 


for miles, so that, sitting im my little porch, I can see ° 


Mantua village about half a league off, with innu- ° 


merable mansions and farm-houses, some nearly ’ 
baried in trees, dotting the hills around the horizon. ; 
A noble wood covers the heights to the north-east ; 
and protects me from the inclement storms of that 
quarter. Behind the wood the hill slopes down 
to the valley, through which runs one of the most » 
romantic of streams. The shores on both sides 
dre rocky—quite as much so as those of your pet , 
Brandy wine—and on either hand tall forest trees ° 
rise towering, stretching up the hill side, until they ; 
seem to pierce the sky. Oh! you should be here 
on these still April afternoons, to listen to the water 
murmuring between the stones, or watch the golden > 

} 


sunshine flickering among the eddies. Come to ' 
Lilburne ! 

I have not yet described my house, cottage, or 
Villa—call it as you like. You know I bought it ’ 
a bargain, but you never heard the history. It was 
built by a gentleman, who, when in Italy, fell in 
love with a beautiful Florentine girl, To please 
her he came home, bought an estaté and erected ; 
on it this villa, the exact counterpart of her father’s, 
just outside the delightful Tuscan capital. But, ° 
poor fellow! on returning to Europe he learned ; 
that his affianced bride had just died, and he soon 
followed broken heart. There are three 






‘ has a saloon ceiling. 
: pilasters, with mirrors in each of the compartments 
> between. 
‘ one end this room opens into the hal!, which is ten 
: feet square; atthe other it leads ‘into a circular 


: of tesselated marble. 
brow of a rolling hill that overlooks the country » 


> and pattern with those below. 


floor, the kitchen being in an i tiful. 
principal room stretches: across ; summer-house freshly painted, and a bench placed 


The walls are adorned with 


The windows reach ‘to the floor. At 


apartment about the same number of feet in dia- 


’ meter—you may use it for a library or smoking 


room as you please. It is one of the prettiest 
affairs you can imagine. The ceiling is a dome, 


> richly ornamented; and around the walls ran a 


row of light and graceful columns. The floor is 
When I am married I think 
Mary and I will dine here; but till then, I shall 
use it to smoke our meerschaums in, if you will 
come to Lilburne. 

The other rooms I can pass over more hastily. 
At the opposite end of the house is a dining-room, 
equal in size to the grand octagonal parlor. Up 
stairs the chumbers are of the same number, extent 
The little circular 
room over our smoking retreat [ shall use for a 
library. ‘The octagonal apartment I shall reserve 
for my wife. The other chamber will be for a 
friend. The servants must go to the attic. 

Isn’t it a beautiful little villa! “You know I 
am considered fastidious in my taste, and, before I 
knew the place was in the market, I pronounced 
it the prettiest affair in the state. res ae 
is nothing like it anywhere where I have ia 
, America. You may say it is too small. You 
mistake. Nothing is in worse taste—pardon the 
bad English—than the American notions in ~ 


of large houses, which can never be kept clean 
> summer or warm in wihter. 
> enough for a wife and one friend. 


The place is just big 
IT have both— 
or hope to have—and ask no more. 

Ina month and a half { shall bewmamied. It 
will then’ be the first week in June, and the-rose- 


3 bushes in the gardemwill be in full bloom, You 
* know how Laurel Hill looks at that season—well 


; —my garden will be as balmy and even mdfe béaus 
I am having the walks put in order, the 


i 





vit, 
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between two althea bushes that form a natural » woman’s eye at such a time—if your affection is 
arbor at the foot of one of the most retired walks. } returned—as she luoks at you timidly for an instant 





I shall be lavish of expenditure that everything | 
may be as beautiful as possible to welcome my ; 


bride. I never cared for wealth until now; but, 
thank heaven! I have enough for my own wishes, ‘ 
and more than enough for Mary’s, who is the | 
gentlest and most loving of creatures in the world 
and every day endears herself more to me by her / 


, | to relax. 


and then 

Really I am too sentimental for a sworn bachelor 
; like yourself. But come to Lilburne and we’l! talk 
of philosophy and smoke in my cubiculum. You 
( ; shall read Cicero and I Demsthenes, when we wish 
By the bye I have found some curious 
documents respecting the early Indian tribes of this 





sweet letters, ; vicinity ; and, what will interest you more, I’ve 
I am almost delirious with anticipations of hap- picked up an original edition of The Tale of a 

piness. You always called me enthusiastic, though } Tub, with annotations in Swift’s own handwriting. 

the world thinks me cold ; but let the world chuckle What think you of that? Hanry Cantron. 

over its superior wisdom: I am too proud to lay } 

bare my heart to it, and it is only in the presence LETTER ft. 

of such friends as you that I suffer my warmer My Dear Frienp. 

emotions to bubble up unchecked. But this is ? Good God, can it be true? I will 

egotism—from which I pray the gods to preserve ’ not believe it—to do so would drive me mad. 

me! My enthusiasm, however, has not blinded me ; Mary !—poor Mary !—would to heaven I had never 


in my choice of Mary. I have had many affairs ; met you, or that you had never loved one so ill- | 


of the heart, such as all young men have; but my } fated. It is not for myself I care. I could endure 
feelings for her are very, very different from those } everything—a wasted fortune, a broken heart, all, 
I have experienced toward other women. It is ; all, even death itself—but that you should suffer is 
true I admired her from the first; but I never ‘too much. Oh! for what folly or crime has this 
dreamed, in our earlier acquaintance, that she ° stroke fallen on me? 

would ever be my wife. She had a sprightliness } You have heard that I am ruined; for these 
that bewitched me, and I loved at parties to chat } things travel like prairie fire. Everything is gone: 
with her in a corner, listening to her playful ; not a plank of the wreck is left. The perfidy of the 
remarks—there never was malice in them—on } agent to whom I entrusted my funds has lost me 
the beaux and belles passing to and fro. I was ; all, and the wretch is now safe from my vengeance 
charmed, too, with her style of dress. But I’ only by committing suicide. Fool!—fool that I 
thought her a flirt, and you know how I detest ; was not to suspect him ! 

such a character. I would not believe she had ; ; Since I laid down my pen,I have slept—it is 
the warm, enthusiastic, uncalculating, devoted heart } the first sleep that has visited me for three days. 
ofa woman. Yet, against my soberer convictions, I can now write more calmly. Let me explain 
I found myself often visiting her. And the charm } my views. Lilburne must go. The halls where I 
grew on me with every visit; for gradually, as I ? looked forward to such happiness, I must desert. 
begame familiar with her, she appeared more in But alas! that is not ajl. Mary can never be mine. 
her true character, and I found that, as you say of § It would be criminal to marry her now, and con- 
me, she hid, under this gay detneanor, a true heart, } demn her to a life of poverty; for with a load of 
full of, all! womanly impulses and capable of the ; debts, amounting at least to twenty thousand dol- 
deepest affection. How proud was I when I made lars, and no profession, what can I expect but a 
this discovery, for it assured me that she looked on } hard struggle with fate? Mary, though not rich, 
me as a friend, an honor I had long since begun to } has been brought up tenderly, and could not, how- 
covet more than I woald admit to myself. What : ever willing, endure the privations to which, as the 
need to tell the rest? From the first there had } wife of a poor man, she would have to be subject. 
been a strange sympathy between us, and now that } She would marry me still—already she has written 
we could lay aside our assumed characters, we felt ; } to me to say so—but it would be base in me to 





a natural relief. Love “came upon me unawares.” 
My good unele and guardian talked to me daily of | 
the folly of marrying a woman without fortune; 
but I tgld him I had enough for both, and I never 
doubted but that Mary loved me for myself alone. 
God bl@ss the dear girl!—my bosom even now 
thrills at calling up her image, as she looked when 
I first told her of my love, There is a glance of a 


take advantage of her devotion. How could I bear 
to look on her bright cheek turning pale—to see 
her eyes becoming sunk—to watch her form grow- 
ing emaciated, as I feel it would do, under the pres- 
sure of labors to which she has been. anaccustomed. 
No—delicious as is the dream 
wife to console me in my mi 
) abandon it. It cannot be. G 
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assist her to forget me. But I will not weep: it is 

unmanly. May you never feel the agony that now 

tortures me. H.C. 
LETTER IIt. 

Lilburne is advertised. I have given 
up everything, even my mother’s jewels. The credi- 
tors talk of releasing me; but I am almost indifler- 
ent to it. 

It is the first week in June and the roses are out. 


Do you remember what I said about Laurel Hill, 


when I asked you to Lilburne? I was there—at 
the cemetery, I niean—the other day, and I thought 


quietly in that spot. I was forcibly reminded of 
the lines our old friend Clark wrote on it. Ah! 
I envy him his fate. H. C. 
LETTER IY. 
Thank you for your manly remon- 


strance. I can say with Francis [., “all is lost ; 
but honor.” My character has been exculpated, I ; 
am released by my creditors, and with a somewhat ° 
lighter heatt I can now contemplate my future life. ‘ 


You blame me, I sce, (though you write no 
words of reproach) for giving way to unmanly 
despondency. Perhaps, at first, I made myself 


liable to your censure; but the blow was the ° 


severest man can experience, and I may claim, 
therefore, some palliation. But now I am as 
composed as your favorite Bolingbroke—there are 


noble thoughts in his essay on exile, and I find > 


consolation in reading it daily. 

From Mary { have not heard for a week. Since 
my failure I have not seen her. I have been reso- 
lute in my refusal to grant her request for an inter- 
view, which could only pain us both and do no 


good. After I had denied her petition, she wrote ; 


again and again; but I did not answer her. My 
determination was fixed; and bitter as was the 
task, I felt I ought not to waver in its execution. 
To have yielded would have been fatal, for I could 
not resist her tears. My silence has probably 
aroused her pride—well, it is best it should be 
80; for her love fur me can be conquered by no 
other means; and since our union is impossible, it 
is right I should suffer myself to be misjudged, if 
by so doing I can advance her happiness. May 
she be blest with some one better calculated than 
myself to assure her felicity. I must school my 
heart to contemplate her marriage to another. Oh! 
to think of my dreams at Lilburne but a few weeks 


since. Alas! the sympathy of ind and 
soul, which I then looked forwar which 
was to constitute so much of my h must 


tg be given to another. God imheaven bless her! 
I am offered a situation at asalary of five bandred 


t-@ 
* ~ ay, 


Ss 


; a year. With economy, I am told, I can live on 
} it. I will try. I met Gower the other day; he 
affected not to know me. But I can easily forget 
such people. Yet do not think I shall remain 
contented in this corner where destiny has flung 
me; like a weed plucked from the highway. No. 
I will tise. All earth combined shall not keep me 
down. It may be lustrums—it wil/ be years before 
I gain a ’vantage ground. But let me once get my 
? foot in the saddle again, and the jade, Fortune, shall 


’ 
8 
H 
: 


: go, if whip and spur can make her. 
Yours truly, 
H. Canrtrtoy. 


LETTER Vv. 

When I wrote to you of my failure 
; I thought my cup of misery was full. But a hand 
‘ is now at my heart, wringing its life blood out, 
{ drop by drop. God have mercy on me, and spare 
me Mary! She is ill—she is dying—oh! my 
friend, what shall I do; where shall I look for aid ? 
If Mary goes I shall indeed be hopeless—life will 
> be not worth the having. I have seen her on her 
» bed of sickness and she has prawailed. If she re- 
* covers we are to be married; for I see now the 
; error into which I fell. But T fear she never will 
recover—and if she dies I shall have been her 
’ murderer. Oh! if a life of penitence—if prayens 
day and night could save her she wou!d yet live. 
> Almighty Father!—break not the bruised reed— 
spare her, spare her in thy mercy and for her sake, 
not for mine. 

; Tcannot write. Every minute I expect to hear 
of her death. For hours she hes been so critical 
they will not allow me to see her. 


LETTER VI. 


; She is past the crisis—she lives yet 
—there is some hope. 
$ Tt was ten days ago that she sent for me again. 
‘ The messenger said she was sick, perhaps on her 
’ dying bed. In an instant the veil fell from my 
; eyes. I thought I had schooled myself to part 
from her, to see her the wife of another, but the 
; communication that she was to be separated foom 
> me even by death—that, though she would never 
; be a rival’s, she was to be seen by me no more— 
: almost stunned me. All my resolutions faded at 
‘once. I hurried to her chamber nearly frantic, for 
the words of the messenger led me to suppose that 
: her illness was brought on by anxiety of mind 
consequent on my'neglect. When I entered the 
; chamber she was sitting up. She was very thin, 
>and in her long robe of white and snowy cap 
> seemed like a disembodied spirit. The look, of 
$ mild reproach she turned on me cut me to the 
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heart. I was abashed: I could say nothing. She ; 
was the first to speak; and never, never shall | 
I forgetsthe sweet, chiding tones with which she 
rebuked my desertion. She said it was unkind, ‘ 
that I did her injustice, that I was ruining my own 
happiness, and that she could see it in my hollow 
eye and sunken cheek. She did not say a word— ° 
dear, angelic creature—of her own sufferings. She | 
seemed to forget herself and think only of me. I 
was subdued. I knelt and implored her pardon. ° 
The change in her appearance brought tears into } 
my eyes when I thouglit that it had been all my 
work. I asked myself, “had I the right to trifle : 
with her health in this way?” For the first time, | 
since my bankruptcy, I saw my conduct in its true > 
light. I had acted as if there was no one but ; 
myself to consult, and in determining my conduct : 
had regarded only the physical privations Mary ; 
would have to endure as my wife, and totally ; 
neglected the mental su‘ferings my neglect and ; 
assumed coldness would inflict. Oh! you should ; 
have heard her talk— her words seemed those of a ; 
beneficent angel. She could scarcely speak above ; 
a whisper, but every syllable breathed the deep } 
love she bore me, and her eyes looked on me with a 
tenderness and devotion unut:erabie. She chid ; 
me gently for my reliance on myself, for the pride i 

$ 

¢ 





of my heart, and bade me look for aid to a higher 
power. I am, dear Charles, an altered man. I 
believe I have seen the weakness of leaning on a ‘ 
false philosophy in trouble instead of reposing on 
the strong arm of God. She pointed out to me several } 


and made me promise to read them. I did so, and 
they have shed comparative peace on my soul. the 
said that nothing but the cessation of my love— 
which would break her heart—could reconcile her ; 
to the idea of a separation. “Before, it had been 
her pleasure to marry me, now it was her duty. 
«“ Where thou goest,” she said, “I will go. Thy ; 
people shall be my people. Where mer diest, I } 
will die, and thy grave shall be my grave.” 

The interview was too much for her. She grew 3 


verse with her a few minutes every morning. In 
these interviews she endeared herself still more to ; 
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¢ now do seteania that I. used to consider necessary 
to my comfort, The love of a true woman will 
; gild a cottage more elegantly than art can adorn a 
; palace. The heart gives its hue to everything. See 
, how happy children are over trifles; it is because 
they have not yet acquired factitious wants. Let 
us learn a lesson from them. 

But soon she grew more dangerous, and they 
forbade us to speak. They would have kept me 
out, but her uneasiness if she did not.see me was 
more injurious than the excitement of the inter- 
view. When she could no more speak, she would 
press my hand. Oh! that pressure of the hand, 
how eloquent it often is. Yesterday was the crisis, 
and I did not see her all the morning. You re- 


; ceived my epistle—it tells you, (if you can read its 
: almost illegible lines) more than even this how I 


suffered. 

Farewell! She has fallen into a gentle sleep, 
and every sign is favorable. God be praised for 
his mercies. With a full heart 

Harry, 
LETTER VII. 


Mary is better. She can now sit 


up and bear a little gentle conversation. The 


balmy air of this delicious month and the sight 
of her budding flowers aid her wonderfully. Our 
love increases daily, if indeed that can be; and it 


¢ has now a gentleness which mutual sorrow only 


can give. We never know the tone of our own 


¢ 
: hearts till misfortune has swept over them. 


In the autumn we are to be married. Mary—I 
never knew this till a few days ago—has a little 
income of five hundred a year, a legacy from a 
maiden aunt. She insists on it that, with economy, 
we can live on a thousand a year. At any rate, we 
shall try. Everything like despondency has left 
me, and I look forward to the future with hope. 
Do you remember the motto of Hyperion? It 
often occurs to me. H. Car.ton. 

ad 


LETTER VIII. 
The thunder clouds have rolled 


; through the stormy sky, Lilburne is mine again. 


The house of Gratz and Son, in Hamburg, whose 


; 
worse. At first they allowed me to see and con- westward and glimpses of sunshine begin to break 
; 
; 
; 


me. I once loved her: I now worship her. If} failure precipitated the insolvency of my agent, has 
God, in his infinite mercy, spares her, I shall feel ; proved in a better condition than was supposed. 
that he destines me to some high duty, for with ; and has paid fifty per cent to its creditors. This 
such an angel for a daily companion, to eptapethine | ; puts me in possession of funds sufficient to pay off 
in all my sorrows and gladden my sunshiny hours, ; my debts, interest incladed—to purchase Lilburne 
what is there 1 cannot do? TI feel nerved for any ; —and to, nand a respectable capital for any 
thing. There is a consciousness within me which } moderate Mary lifts up her finger archly, 


assures me we shall never want. True—we must ; ‘ and asks me where now.is my despair. We shall 
live economically, but there is little that we really move to Lilburne next week. Everything is as 
need, and I am surprised how many things I can ‘ I left it, for the place was not to be sold until next 
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miles from town and close to the turnpike: so, you » 


see, I can ride into the city daily te business. Both 
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TO ELYSIA. 


BY ORLANDO GEORGE. 


Mary and I prefer the country, and we shall be » 


supremely happy. 


I have an offer to enter an established firm on } 
fair terms. I shall accept the proposition. My » 
income will not’ be large, but sufficient for the » 
comforts and some of what Bolingbroke calls “the ° 
superfluities” of life. Lilburne is settled on Mary: ° 


80, if rainy days come hereafter, her income and 


the produce of the farm will keep us quite as com- ° 


fortably as the mass of our neighbors. 
H. Caruton. 


LETTER Ik. 


Come to Lilburne. Since Mary and : 
I are married the place seems more beautiful than > 


ever. The smoking-room is still at your service, 
and I confess I cannot yet cure myself of the meer- 
schaum, though Mary says it is horrible, but then 
there is such a playfulness in her manner that I 
don’t more than half believe her. The circtlar 
room up stairs I have fitted up for a library, and 
there you will find our favorite authors, Bacon 


at the head, in the folio edition, like a stout old » 
general leading up his new recruits. Come, and © 


we will finish our discussion on Descartes. 

The rides around here are beautiful. Bring 
your horse, by all means. I am too poor now to 
keep two, but the barn is full of provender. Mary 


has her sweetest smiles ready for you, and vows | 
she shall convert you into a Benedict. She has a : 
ke your heart by : 
surprise, unless you keep watch and guard. It ; 


lovely cousin here, who will 


is Isabel Harcourt, of whom you have heard me 


speak—isn’t it a prettyname? She is a proficient ’ 


in music and—what is not always the case—enters 


fully into the spirit and sentiment of the composer. | 
You should hear her sing some of the Scotch bal- 
lads, 6r play one of Beethoven’s pieces. Besides, ’ 
she is a fine conversationalist. If this knowledge » 


will make your visit more pleasant set forth at 
once. 


what you see in the pictures of Claude Lorraine. 


It is nearly midnight. Maty sleeps calmly be- ; 
side me, one golden tress stealing over her face 
and down on her bosom. undulating in her breath. 3 
How can I be more happy? Let me give thanks ‘ 


to the giver of all. H. Cartron. 


18* 


You don’t know how glorious the country looks 
under this October sky—and the woods, with their ; 
myriad hues, remind one of dream-land. From } 
the back of the house you can see such sunsets ! ' 
And night and morning there is a mellow haze ° 
hanging low on the hills, the exact counterpart of 


Are Yorkshire’s hills as fresh and green— 
Are Yorkshire’s fields as fair— 

Does Nature clothe her every scene 
In hues as bright and rare 

As when together, free from care, 
And blithe as morn in May 

We lived, and loved, and wandered there 
The gayest of the gay? 


Still does the evening ray illume 
Our early trysting glade— 

And still the vernal wild-flowers bloom 
Where ’neath the linden shade 

My first warm vows of love were paid— 
The dear, enchanting spot— 

Where once you owned the love, fajse maid, 
That since you have forgot? 


Elysia, say if bright as erst 
The argent starlets ghine— 

As when their timid radiance burst 
Between the clustering vine, 
And saw thy matchless form recline, 
With all its glorious charms, 

On this now guilty breast of mine— 
Within these fe.on arms? 


Does not each balmy zephyr now 
Through that sweet bower that sighs, 
Reprove thee for thy broken vow 
And bid its memory rise? 
And do not evening's gentle eyes 
Look down in seeming scorn 
On one who could thus lightly prize 
An oath so often sworn? 





Sometimes the blessed light 
Shunned by the setting sun— 
The witness of thy false troth-plight, 

Should blast thee, faithless one, 
And that remorse e’en now begun, 
Through future life to burn 
For injuries such as thou hast done 
Were but a mild return. 


But oft nor Jong my mind is crossed 
By feelings thus severe— 
The heart’s first flowers have felt the frost, 
And life’s young leaf is sere; 
Yet this one thought is left to cheer, 
That he who has forgiven 
The greatest wrongs and insults here 
Lays closest claim to Heaven. 


Then I forgive thee, though thou’st lent 
Enchantment to the bowl, 

And I forgive thee, though thou’st sent 
This sickness to. my soul; 

‘Yes—freely I forgive the whole, 
And only ask as free 

That Lethe’s murky wave may roll 
O’er every thought of thee. 
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{ Lucilla, that you really entertain so decided a 


LUCILLA MINOR. 
BY MISS JULIETTE GEORGE BACON. 


: 
: 
“Lucrtta, you provoke me beyond all endu- 
rance,” exclaimed Mrs. Minor in an angry tone; 
addressing her step-daughter, who was apparently so 
much perplexed with the binding off the heel of 
a comfortable woollen stocking, that she scarcely ‘ 
heeded her mother’s angry remark. i 
She was ¢imply clad in the neat, white short- } 
gown and blue stuff petticoat which were then the 
fashion, and her glossy brown hair fell in rich pro- ; 
fusion over her face and neck, as though it sought } 
to conceal from the searching eyes of her mother, 
the confusion and distress which had suffused her ; 
cheek with so bright a color. 3 
Mrs. Mittor gazed on her daughter for some ; 
moments in silence, when not receiving any an- ‘ 
swer, she said, in a milder tone, “may I ask why ; 
you object with so muah perverseness to Mr. Sher- ' 
man for a husband ?” 
“ Because I hate him, mother,” exclaimed the ‘ 
girl, passionately, “and you know it well, and yet : 
you continue to persecute me by favoring his ad- : 
dresses, when you know that I never can—that I } 
never will marry him!” 
“Ts it your dislike for him, or your foolish love | 
for the dissipated George Fowler that causes you } 
to reject Sherman?” asked her mother tauntingly: ° 
“ Mother,” replied Lucilla sadly, yet composedly, ‘ 

“ you know very well that my love for George, un- ‘ 
worthy as you would make me believe him, has ‘ 
closed my heart against the addresses of any other ‘ 
man; but I assure you that had I never known ° 
my noble-hearted lover, I should still have shrunk ‘ 
with disgust from the love of such a man as Sher- : 
man.” 4 

“And why, pray?” sneeringly observed Mrs. 
Minor. “Is he not——” 

“Oh! spare me,” impatiently interrupted Lucilla, 
“the enumeration of his many virtues, of which 
his wealth is the beginning, the middle, and the 
ending. Mother, I know his character well, and 
so do you, and I know that he is not more con- ° 
temptible in person than he is in mind. Is he not } 
despised by his equals, and hated and feared by the 
poor around hin? His wealth is the rich reward ' 


repugnance to Sherman. You deceive yourself.” 

Her daughter did not reply. She knew that she 
had never, for an instant, disguised, either toward 
her mother or Sherman himself, her supreme dislike 
and contempt for him; and his perseverance under 
these circumstances only deepened that contempt. 

*“ But, Lucilla,” continued Mrs. Minor, with an 
entire change in their mode of attack, “I would 
speak with you of the past. You remember your 
father, do you not, my daughter?” 

“Can I ever forget him,” said the now weeping 
girl. “ Would to God he were now alive!” 

“Amen!” replied the mother with a serious and 
sorrowful countenance: then after a pause she con- 
tinued, “you recollect that young Fowler’s atten- 
tions to you had attracted the notice of your friends 
even before your father’s death, and that he most 
decidedly discouraged them.” 

“T do,” replied Lucilla, sadly. 

“ And, that even when on that bed of sickness 
from which he never rose, he bade you forget, as 
you valued his blessing, one so unworthy of you 
as Fowler had proved himself to be; and you gave 
him your solemn promise that you would do so. 
Did you not, Lucilla?” 

“TI did,” she said firmly, “I did.” But after a 
moments thought she exclaimed, suddenly casting 
a searching glance at her mother, “but how knew 
you of this; for father had requested that we should 
be left entirely alone. Say, mother, how did you 
learn all this ?” 

Mrs. Minor reddened as she replied, “I heard it 
from your father.” 

«“ And if he told fou so much, he must have told 
you also, that he gave me his full and free permis- 
sion, if ever it was proved that Fowler was the 
victim of slander and not of vice, to retract every 
word of my promise, and to become the wedded 
wife of him whom he knew I loved so well. Did 
he not tell you this, mother ?” . 

“I cannot say that he did not,” replied her 
mother hesitatingly, “but Lucilla, by your own 
words you condemn yourself. You have no proof 
of Fowler’s innocence !” 

«“T have, mother,” she replied, “T have ;” and 


) drawing a letter from her bosom she read aloud to 


the dismayed Mrs. Minor, a full development of 


of cruelty and oppression, and with that wealth,” } the means that had been used to attach infamy and 
she added bitterly, “he would purchase of you my } disgrace to the young lawyer's name. “ Mother,” 
hand, and of me my heart. Mother, will you—can ‘ said the girl as she finished it, “ this letter is from 
you sell your child ?” * ; Fowler himself, and in less than a-week all the 
Mrs. Minor’s selfish heart was touched by the ; particulars will be before the public, with the names 
truth of her daughter's words; but she repressed of those concerned ; and Fowler’s name will stand 
the kindlier feelings which were for a moment } bright and free from all suspicion.” 
awakened, and said calmly, “I cangot believe,’ The mother’s mind was now made up. She had 
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left no art untried to alienate her daughter from 
her manly and true-hearted, but poor lover, and to } 
win her to receive the addresses of the wealthy but 
narrow-minded Sherman. ; 
Previous to her husband’s death Mrs. Minor and 
Lucilla had lived in affluence; but Mr. Minor was ; 
a careless business man, and when he died his $ 
family found themselves entirely destitute, and 
dependant on their industry for their support. It 
was but natural then that so selfish a woman as ; 
Mrs. Minor should covet a comfortable home for ‘ 
herself, even though it was at the sacrifice of g 
all that made life lovely and desirable to her : 
daughter’s heart. Mrs. Minor had hoped every- ; 
thing from the disgrace that clouded the fair fame ; 
of Lucilla’s lover; but her hopes from that quarter ; 
were now at an end, and she had but one effort ; 
more to make. Assuming a stern look she rose ° 
and approached her daughter. 
“Lucilla,” she said in an expressive, almost sad ‘ 
manner, “ your father in his last hour said to me ; 
that he should die contented, for he left me to the } 
care and affection of a dutiful and loving daughter, ; 
who would comfort me in my sorrows, and lighten > 
the heavy trials and afflictions to which he knew : 
I would be subjected, by her obedience and love. ; 
I believed him, but he and I were both deceived. ’ 
You are breaking my heart, Lucilla, by your per- ; 
severance in your obstinacy. It has been my 
earnest, anselfish wish to see you again in the ; 
situation which you are so well fitted to adorn. { 
Let me again see you moving in the circle from ; 
which poverty has removed you, and again shining ‘ 
its brightest ornament, and I can then go down to | 
my grave in peace. Lucilla, it is your mother who | , 
entreats you; surely you will not let her entreat ; 
in vain. But,” she continued more sternly, “if ; 
you despise my counsels and marry a man whose 
name has once been branded with infamy, my curse 
shall $ 
“Stop, mother, for heaven’s sake stop!” ex- 
claimed the excited girl, “or you will drive me ; 
crazy!” Her mother’s words had won back her ; 
daughter’s heart to her, and distressed ‘and heart- ; 
broken though she was, she resolved, let the result ; : 
be what it might, to try to comply with her parent’ 8 
wishes. She thought not of herself; she gave but } 
one thought to her absent lover; but dwelling alone : 
on the comfort and happiness her union with her 
rich suitor would secure to her mother, she threw : 
herself at her feet, and taking her hand, said in an $ 
almost stifled voice— 
“ Hear me, dear mother. I will try to overcome ; 
my repugnance to Sherman. I will receive him ; 
as my avowed lover, and will prepare to meet him 
at the altar ;” her heart misgave her, and she added, ; 
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“but even there, mother, should I still retain the 
; feelings with which I now regard him, I must be at 
liberty even there to reject him.” 

Her mother turned away her head to conceal a 
smile, then raising her daughter, she said, “be it 
so, my child. I know that if you make the effort 
you can learn to love him, but,” she continued, 


} affectionately kiscing her daughter, as she shook 
; her head sadly in dissent, “you have made your 


mother’s heart easy, for which she blesses you. 
But, Lucilla, there is another thing to be done. 
You must dismiss George Fowler and banish him 
from your presence.” 

“Tt shall be done this night, mother,” replied 
Lucilla calmly. “Do you distrust me?” she 
asked, as she noticed her mother’s eye fixed in- 
quiringly upon her. 

“Oh, no, my daughter, but Fowler must not see 


; you with traces of tears on your cheek. The proud 


fool will think that you weep for him.” 

“ Mother !” 

“Yes, Lucilla, I méan what I say. Do not let 
him know that there is a struggle in your heart,” 

“ Mother,”’ again exclaimed the indignant girl, 
“George must know all. If I am to break his 
heart he shall know why. Nay, words will be 
useless,” she continued, as her mother was about 
to interrupt her, “I have given you my promise, 


‘ and I will keep it; but for this evening, I must—I 


will be free.” With these words she left the room. 
Mrs. Minor almost wondered at her success, 


; She gave not a thought to Lucilla’s assurance that 


she might yet reject Sherman even at the foot of 
the altar, “ what! Lucilla, the gentle, blushing girl, 
who had ever shrank from the notice of the world, 
and who felt even the attentions which her loveli- 
ness ensured her an homage which it was painful 
to receive—would she, proud and sensitive as her 
mother knew her to be, boldly and despising the 
world’s laugh, publicly reject the hand of him by 
whose side she stood as an affianced bride. It was 
not possible!” She did not dwell a moment on 
the thought. 

The evening came, and with it the two rivals, 
who entered Mrs. Minor’s little cottage gate at the 
same moment. Lucilla was in her chamber, but at 
the summons of her mother she descended, attired 
for a walk. With a scarcely perceptible “good 
evening” to her rich lover, she took the arm of 
George who had approached her, and left the house. 

They walked some distance in silence, which was 


3 only broken by some general remarks on the beauty 


of the evening. George was offended at meeting 
his. hated rival, who was received by Mrs. Minor 
with many expressions of pleasure, while he was 
merely greeted with cold ,politeness. Lucilla’s 
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reception of Sherman should have Sntgent his } 
jealousy ; but he seemed not to have noticed it, and ; i 
walked sullenly by the side of the fair gitl, whose ; 
very heart was aching at the misery she was about } 
to inflict. She was so absorbed in her own sad } 
thoughts that she noticed not his silence, when her } 
mind reverting to the letter she had received, she 
said,— 

“Oh! George, I was very, very happy to learn } 
that you had discovered the authors of that base ; 
slander. I knew you to be blameless, but I wished 
the whole world should know it, too.” 

“Tt will not matter much to me,” replied George 
coldly. «It was for your sake alone that I troubled } 
myself with the investigation, for I could not ask ¢ 
you to become the wife of a branded man; for 
myself, I only despised the slander. But all my 
labor has been thrown away.” 

Lucilla looked sadly, and reproachfully in his : 
face. $ 

“Tt is true, Lucilla, you cannot deny it. Did I ; 
not see Mr. Sherman received as a favored guest » 
beneath your roof this night, and it was but a few 
days since that you promised me thes he should > 
henceforth be as a stranger to you.” 

“I did, George, I did,” said poor Lucilla with ° 
an effort at composure,—“but do not speak so , 
harshly to me to-night, dearest, for indeed I cannot ; 
bear it. Oh! I am very, very wretched!” she 
sobbed, as her repentant lover folded her in his 
arins. 

“ What is the matter, my sweet Lucy?” he ; 


g 


_whispered ; “what cause have you for grief? Tell : 


me, I entreat, I implore you.” 

The sobbing girl could not reply, and her lover 
much alarmed, drew her to a rustic seat under a 
large maple tree. “Speak to me, Lucy,” he said, 
“and say that I have not offended you. Forgive 
me, if I spoke harshly just now, but it does pro- 
voke me so to see that disagreeable fellow forever 
at your house.” 

“What if I should give him a right to be there 
always!” asked Lucy, gazing anxiously in her 
lover’s face. 

“ You are jesting with me, Lucy; but no, your ° 
face is too sad for that. It cannot be Lucy; no, I ° 
know you cannot receive that man as a lover.” 

“And yet I have promised to do so,” said the ; 
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Sherman. . She concluded and looked anxiously at 
George. He remained silent as if unconscious of 
her presence. “George,” she said with a deep 
sigh, “my heart is breaking, not only with my 
own sorrow, but that I am obliged to make you as 


miserable as myself. Say that you pity me, George, 


oh! say that you do.” 

“T do pity you, Lucy,” he replied, “and I love 
you more fervently than ever. You shall never be 
the wife of that bad man.” 

“I must, George, I must,” she said. “Oh! I 
could not bear the curse of my mother. But 
George there is hope for us yet. I have promised 
my mother not to see you after this night, but as 
T have told you I reserved the right of rejecting 


' Sherman even at the last moment.” She hesitated, 
? but her lover entreated her to proceed. “ Well, 


then, George, you must forgive me if I forget the 
delicacy belonging to my sex, and suggest my only 


‘ way of escape. If I can learn to,regard Sherman 


with more kindness than at pregent, I must; and 
I will try to do my duty; but George, if I find 


3 that I still detest and hate him, and should send or 


come to you.” 

Her lover interrupted her. “ You are an angel, 
> Lucy. Oh! I see it all. Bless you, bless you 
for the hope you have given me. All shall be 
prepared, and you will yet be mine.” 

“Do not hope too much, George,” said Lucilla 
sadly. “It is but a faint hope at the best. You 
remember my promise.” 

“T do,” said George, so cheerfully that the young 
girl looked at him in surprise; “but you must let 
me'see you occasionally, Lucy, indeed you must.” 

“No; it cannot be,” said Lucilla, so decidedly 
that her lover forbore to press the matter. 

“ When are you to be married?” he asked, after 
a short silence. 

“I do not know. Perhaps even now my mother 
is appointing the day for the sacrifice of her child,” 
she said bitterly; “but I do her injustice, for she 
believes that she is securing my happiness.” 

They conversed together for some time longer, 
: and George became gradually more cheerful as they 
"leisurely strolled homeward ; but poor Lucilla won- 
dered at it; for how could he be so cheerful when 


: her heart was breaking. 


Here was the secret. George knew that the 


§ 
2 
; 
trembling girl. ‘ more Lucilla became acquainted with her wealthy 
¢ 


“Lucilla!” exclaimed George, almost contemptu- ; suitor, the more she must despise him; for be- 
ously. ; sides his wealth he had nothing to recommend 


“ Hear me, George, hear me and pity me, but do‘ him. Diminutive and unattractive in his person 
not condemn me; for my burden is already too } | —pompous and disagreeable in his manner—nar- 
heavy for me to bear.” She proceeded to relate row-minded and uneducated—could such an one 
the events of the day, her conversation with her ; win the heart of the young, pure-hearted Lucilla. 
mother, and tier solemn promise to try to love Mr. ; No, it could not be; and supported and encouraged 
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by this belief, George bade Lucilla adieu and re- 
turned to his office, resolved to devote all his ener- é 
gies to his profession, that his sweet Lucy might 
never have cause to regret her union with the poor 
lawyer. 

With far different feelings did Lucilla enter her } 
house. She had felt wounded, almost insulted by 
George’s want of sympathy, (so she thought it) { 
and it was with calmness that she listened to her { 
mother’s information that her marriage was to take } 
place in about two months, and that Mr. Sherman } 
had generously insisted on defraying all the ex- 
penses incidental to it. 

Day after day rolled by, and the ‘preparations | 
were constantly going on, while the fair victim ( 
plied her needle, and listened to the vows and ° 
protestations of her affianced husband with the | 
same unvarying coldness and apathy. She re- ‘ 
ceived the congratulations of those who envied 
her with a bitter smile, while she turned from the 
pitying glances of others to hide the starting tear. 

The day before the wedding at length arrived, 
and unable to bear the conversation of those around 
her, Lucilla sought out a small light closet which 
opened from her mother’s apartment, and which in 
happier days she had designated as her library. 
She seated herself by the window, and gazed sor- 
rowfully on the scene before her. She almost 
despised herself for her compliance, which had 
been wrung from her by the entreaties and threats 
of her mother. Had she done right in thus sacri- ‘ 
ficing her happiness and that of another, to one, 
who though her mother, she could not but feel 
was both selfish and cruel> But then the threat ; 
of a mother’s curse rung in her ears. As she ‘ 
dwelt upon it she trembled at the thoughts that é 
crowded through her mind. She had probably 
never heard, but she felt it in her heart that the ‘ 
curse causeless, shall never come! 

“Oh! it cannot be so ¢ery wrong,” she mur- 
mured to herself. “It is I, that am to suffer or ‘ 
be happy; surely I might choose for myself.” She | 
was disturbed by the entrance of her mother and - 
Mr. Sherman into the adjoining room; but fearing ; 
lest she should be summoned to join them, she } 
remained perfectly quiet; little dreaming of the { 
salvation that awaited her. 
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After carefully closing the door, her lover took ; 
a bundle of papers from his pocket, and selecting 
a number of bank bills presented them to her mo- 
ther, afd said, “there, my dear Mrs. Minor, is the 
payment for the first year, and here,” taking in his 
hand a roll of parchment, “is the settlement I have 


‘ lawyer in the county—so said old Judge H 
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“Mr. rena said Mrs. Minor, i in an embar- 
rassed manner, as she returned both parchment and 
money, “Lucilla is not yet your wife, and I have 
occasionally seen her countenance wear ail expres- 
sion that makes me tremble lest she should even 
now annul the engagement.” 

“Why you told me,” said the mortified suitor. 

“T told you everything,” interrupted Mrs. Minor. 
“ When we held that conversation the morning 
before I succeeded in obtaining her consent, I felt 
that you were very generous in offering so hand- 
some a recompense for my influence, though I must 
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; acknowledge that I had little hopes of success. Her 


heart was another’s, and I felt that it would require 
all my management to make her give him up.” My 
entreaties, and the assurance of my curse, alone 
wrung from her her conditiona! consent. No, Mr. 
Sherman; to-morrow evening will be soon enough,” 
she continued, replacing the money in his hands, 
“and now let us go and seek the froward girl.” 
Lucilla sat motionless in her chair. She was 
free! Oh! joyful thought! But her joy was 
saddened by the recollection of a mother’s selfish- 
ness. Fearing lest her concealment should be dis- 
covered, she sprang lightly from the low window, 
and entering the house by a back door, sought her 
own chamber. She had scarcely reached it ere her 
mother sent, requesting her presence below. She 
replied that Mr. Sherman must call on the morrow, 
and then seated Rletself to reflect and decide on 
what was best to be done. She felt that all con- 
scientious scruples had been removed the moment 
she learned that she had been sold by her mother 
for a poor annuity; and ber only difficulty was 
how to inform her lover of her freedom. She had 
not seen him since she bade him that sad adieu, 


‘ and she had heard bat little of him; but that little 


was favorable. He was the most industrious young 





with whom he studied, and who loved him as his 
own son. 


But did he love her yet? Did he not despise 


: her for her indecision in that dreadful hour of trial ? 


She did not know. What should she do? There 
was no one whom she could trust with her errand, 
and she must see him that very night. Well, she 
would go herself and trust to the love that she once 
knew, and yet hoped—oh ! yes, she was certain— 
dwelt in his beart for her. 

The evening meal passed in silence. Mrs. Minor 
was offended with her daughter’s refusal to see 
Sherman; but Lucilla was too much ebsorbed 
in her own thoughts te notice it, She hastened 





made on you of three hundred dollars a year; the } to her room and prepared herself for her walk. © 
first payment to be made on the day your daughter ; Her lover's office was in a village about two 
becomes my wife.” 5 miles from her own home, but the evening was 
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a bright moonlight one, and what had she to 
fear? 
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you think that I could have borne my banishment 
from you, had I not hoped—had I not known that 


She bound back her rich brown ‘hair with the } you would yet be my bride. 1! tell you, Lucy, that 
bright blue ribbon which George had given her in had you stood before the altar on the fetal morrow, 
their early days of courtship, and which he loved } even there, in the face of the whole congregation, 
to see her wear; and tying on her little straw bon- § would I have forbidden the banns, and claiméd you 
net trimmed with the same becoming color, she ; as my own. Come, dearest,” he continued, “I 
paused for a moment with pardonable vanity be- { have made a confidant of the good old judge, and 
fore the little mirror which hung against the wall. 3 he even now awaits us. I have looked with hope, 
“Oh! I hope George will not think me very much } nay, almost certainty for this hour. A few mo- 
changed,” she murmured to herself. «He used to ; ments will place you under my care and protection 
call me his rose—alas! the rose hes left my cheek. } forever; can you give yourself to me with perfect 





- to him.’ 


Will he love me still, when he sees how pale and 
thin I have grown? They say that the love of } 
man vanishes with the beauty which gave it birth; 
but [ will not wrong my lover by such unworthy ° 
thoughts. Has it not been my love for him that ; 
has so changed me? I will not think of it,” and } 
she turned with a sigh away. ; 

Yet surely never mirror reflected so lovely a form ° 
and face as the one in that little chamber. Lucilla : 
had éxchanged the little blue stiff petticoat for the 3 


only article of wedding finery that was the pur- } 


chase of her own money; and clad in a snow-white ‘ 


skirt and short-gown, neatly bordered with plaited 
raffles, her little straw bonnet and her small white ; 
shawl carelessly folded around her figure, she looked ; 
like one adorned for a bride. A more beautiful 

creature never won the love of 1 man than that fair { 
girl, and she did her lover but justice when she 
thought that the paleness which had displaced the 
rose on her cheek, would but the more endear her 





She stepped softly down the stairs and from 
the house, and hastened on her way. As she was 
emerging from a wood through which the road 
passed just at the entrance of the village, she was 
startled by the appearance of a man approaching 
her, but her alarm gave place to a cry of joyful ; 
surprise, as recognizing her lover, she threw herself $ 
into his arms. 2 

George folded her to his heart as he exclaimed, 
“Lucy! my own Lucy! am I then so blessed ?” 

“Then you do love still,” whispered Lucy, 
smiling through her tears. 

“Have you doubted my faith, naughty one?” 
teplied George, as he kissed the tears from i 
cheek. “But how thin you are, my poor Lucy,” 
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confidence, dearest ?” 

“Can I not?” whispered the blushing girl, as 
she looked trustingly in his face. “ But, George, 
you must know my reasons for this step, and you 
only; for it involves the reputation of one, whom 
I ought to respect and love. fF can trust you.” 

“ Yes, T will be silent as the grave,” he said. 


She then related to him all that she had beard — 


that a‘ternoon, and his indignation knew no bounds, 

“She is my mother,” said Lucilla entreatingly. 

“T know it, dearest, but does she deserve the 
name. To sell her only child, and to such a man ?” 

“But, George,” said Lucy imploringly, “you 
know it was a great temptation. You have never 
experienced the great reverses to which she has 
been subjected. It is a hard thing, George, to be 
reduced from affluence to abject poverty. It was 
not so great a trial to me, for I wus young and able 
to endure hardships; while my poor mother, mor- 
tified and chagrined by the neglect of those she 
called her friends, and with a delicate constitution, 
was daily sinking under her afflictions. George, 
you must promise me. one thing, or I return this 
night to my own home, to become tie wife of 
Sherman.” 

“TI will promise you anything, Lucy, only do 
not-name that wretch. What do you desire?” 

“That my mother shajl -have a home with us, 
and that she shall never suspect that we have 
learned her secret. It must be so,” she said, as 
George hesitated for a moment, 

“Tt shall be so, Lucy,” he replied, “and I love 
and honor you the more for your request. Your 
mother shall be my mother, and we will make 
every effort to render her so happy that she shall 
rejoice in the hour in which you became my wife. 


he continued, as he led her into the ‘moonlight ; “is ; Are you satisfied, dearest?” 


it possije they have made you suffer so much ?” 


“Qh! yes, 1 am only ‘too happy,” she said, as 


g 
$ 
“Let the past be forgotten, George,” she said ; laying her hand on his sLoulder she burst info tears. 


“T am now repaid for all my sufferings. Do you 


The judge and his good lady welcomed her as a 


know that I’ trembled lesg’ you should be changed, ; beloved daughter, and it was with tears of pleasure 


* gnd/that I'should meet you only to return home ‘ dimming his eyes that Judge H 
' the words which made her the wife of the proud 
“ You did me injustice, Lucy,” he replied. “Do ; 


more wretched than before.” 
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and happy George Fowler. 
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The next morning Mrs. Minor was visited by ; 
Judge H , who disclosed to her the news of 
her daughter’s marriage, ard.at the same time in- 
formed her of the fact, that the night previous, he ; 
had adopted Fowler as his son and heir. Mrs, 
Minor was silenced. She lived many years, and 
with tears both of pleaqure and contrition confessed ' 
to her children her wicked selfishness when she { 
would have sacrificed her sweet daughter to the } 
tich Sherman; and rejoiced that her designs had } 
been frustrated, and blessed the hour that gave her ° 
the noble-hearted George Fowler for a son-in-law. { 

2 
g 
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Mr. Sherman received, on the morning of his ; 
wedding day, instead of his bride, a bundle con- 
taining all the articles which he had provided for > 
his future wife; and a polite note from Fowler ; 
regretting the trouble and expense to which he } 
had been put, but afsuring bim that he must con- 
sider himself fully remunerated by the bright hopes, 
with which, for a few weeks, he had been flattered. 

He did not grieve long for Lucilia’s loss, but 
soon found another and .more willing bride; ard ° 
report did say that he chose a maiden of Lucilla’s 
height and form, so that he rather gained than lost 
by his disappointment. For the garments prepared 
by the fair hands of Lucilla exactly fitted the form 
, of his new wife, 
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THE! POETRY 
OF LOVE, JOY AND GRIEF. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 

To hang upon his looks by day, 3 
To think all things he does are right; 

To heed whatever he may say, 
And do it with a fond delight; 

To make each thought of him thy sigh; s 
To love him next to God above, 

And dream that he can never die— ; 
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CLARA CLAYTON; 
OR, “QUI MAL FAIT, MAL TROUVERA.” 
BY W. E. RIANHARD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ AMBITION'S meteor glittering in his eyes, 

Toward the treacherous glare he madly flies; 

Urg'd on by hope of fortune, power and fame, 

And anxious for the jingling of a name. 

Lo! on the tide of popular applause 

He proudly floats, secure to win his cause; 

With favoring gale he almost gains the shore, 

Then bursts the storm, he sinks and all is o’er.” 

Unster Bar. 
Tr was a bright and beautiful morning in the 

“leafy month of June.” The soft summer wind 

swept lightly over the face of Nature, kissing the 

liquid dew-drop that sparkled on every leaf, or 


mingling its warm breathings with the sweet per- 


: fumes of myriads of wild flowers; while the lark 
> sang clear and high, as he put forth his sweetest 


trills and cadence to welcome the first rays of the 


> morning sun, now just peeping above the horizon, 


and burnishing with gold the tops of the many tall 
tulip trees and stately elms, that graced the banks 
of a beautiful little stream which winds its way, 
with many a graceful bend, through one of the 
most fertile regions of the south-west, contributing 


; its little mite into the broad bosom of “La Belle 
’ Riviere.” 


Near a spot endeared to us by many pleasing 
‘ recollections of by-gone days, (known by residents 


; as the “Old Beaver Dam,”) seated on the trunk 


of an immense fallen tree, were two forms; and as 


; they are destined to take some share in our little 
; narrative, we think they are entitled to, at least, a 


; rough sketch. 
One of these we will call “ Uncle Charles”—as 
black as the ace of spades, as polite as a French 


“« ; dancing and possessing a flow of language 
This is the Porray or Lovg. { that would put many a sprig of oratory to the 
To think him, absent, by thy side; : blush. He was a favorite of all, particularly with 


To cheer his grief with whispers gay ; 
To Jove him as when first his bride, 
And think each one thy bridal day ; 
To live thro’ life unchanged in years, 
With love that Time cannot destroy, 3 
And have each thought express’d in tears— 
This is the Porrry or Joy. 


fd 
To sit down is dying bed, 
To count#®ach pulse, to feel each pain; 3 


To love him after he is dead, 
And never more to smile again ; 
To love him after as before ; 
To find his grave thy sole relief, 
And weep for him forever more— 
This is the Poetry or Grier. 


$ 


‘ the élite, by whom he was considered the very 
; quintessence of a waiter, or the very “ Bogle” of a 
‘ ball-room. His companion was no less celebrated 
‘ in his line. 


There was a joyous expression in his 


} large, full eye, as it shone, from under his broad- 
; brimmed wool hat, that gave evidence of his being 
«$n hand” for that day. He was in his shirt 
> sleeves, and his lower extremities were completely 


buried in the fulness of a pair of a Mesos 
> inexpressibles, which were patched and € 
; until it would have puzzled a Phi ) 
‘ yer to have told their original color; But. 
ample folds ill concealed a set of understandi ings 
: that would have made awful havoc in a meadow” 
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or corn field. Over his prem arm was ony 
a green bag, from the end uf which projected the 
well worn handle of a fiddle bow, which at once 
gave evidence of his occupation; for he was no ? 
less a personage than “ Uncle, Bristow,” the fiddler ° 
of a hundred barbecues, whose enlivening “ grey | 
eagle’ or “Jimmy git your hoe cake done,” caused 
many young hearts to look upon him as the only 
medium through which to arrive at mirth and » 
jollity. After a pause of some moments, our ebon 
son of Apollo was the first to*break silence. 

“Uncle Charles, de nigger fiddlers in town get- > 
tin’ so high now dat dey don’t play nothin’ but . 
what dey calls de ‘ Crack’d-coverin’,’ and de ‘ Cow- $ 
choker,’ dat body dance at de ’talian uprour. 
And den de ladies gittin’ so dat dey jist walks ; 
thro’ all de figers, and piles on what de gemmans 
calls de ‘French agony,’ and de ‘Grecian bend,’ 
and curt’sies down, every now and den, berry slow 
just like a pump-handle faintin’—I don’t call dat 
no dancin’ myself—I likes to see dem ‘ git up’ and 
‘ wing.’” 

“Dat is a wery deniable fact, Uncle Bristow— ; 
but you see, dem dat ’sociates deyselves wid de } 
expulsions ob fashionable ’siety must be governated 
by de special jurisdictions ob de circle in which ‘ 
dey resolves. Now to ’splain dis wid forcibility, I | 
would say, dat if de dictates ob de high ‘ton’ frog- ’ 
nosticated dat you was white—you would be as } 
white as de lilly ob de valley, in de abstrac’ ’cepta- ; 
tion ob de term—while, at de same time, in de | 
lit’ral ’ceptation ob de term, your big black face 
would put de raven wings ob de holy hour ob } 
midnight to de blush.” 

“Dat is desactly de case, Uncle Charley. But : 
dis gwine to be a warm day.” 

“Yes, Uncle Bristow; dis is gwine to be one | 
ob dem extortionate days dat werry often come ' 
under de special observation ob de people, dat ; 
dwelis under de sublimated genifluxi ob de 
southern atmospherical. De system ob de solar 
is so arranged dat de sun always come nearer to 
de earth in de summer month, to ’sperience warmer 
longimitude, which fully accounts for de uncoun- 
table heat ob de dog days.” 

“Ah! dem is my ideas desactly, Uncle Charles. ' 
And I hab hear ole massa say dat ‘de thermopoly ' 
hab lowered upward ob-nero,’ and I does b'lieve | 
dat birds ob dat kind flies high in de hot weather. : 
And I have often noticed myself dat it is inwairibly ; 
warmer in de summer months dan in de winter : 








Arne 


time—bat I cant ’scource on de ’casions ob de | 
seasons like you does—you is a talkin’ black man, | 
Unele Charley, suah.” 
*.“Dat I is—but you knows Uncle Bris, dat I ; 

"was always wery observatin’ in my disposition— ; 








and dat-I has always had de most diabolical disad- 
vantages ob sociatin’ ijn de fust class ob de people. 
And den dare is Massa Edward Ardley, who hab 
always much satisfaction in ’culcatin’ de profects 
ob de dictationary into my ’sconcelar organ.” 
“Scuse de misruptation, Uncle Charley. But 


' Massa Edward is de bes young gemman dat I 


knows. Many a night wé trabel these woods; he 
lub huntin’ like little pig lub butter-milk. But de 
las winter he no holler loud and clar at de dogs, 


but talk soft, and seem lemancholy and abstrac’, 


and sometimes stop short when de dogs hab tree 
de ’coon, and say he gwine home.” 

“Ah! dat is de main pint, Uncle Bristow. I 
hab judge ob de conundibilities ob de human heart 
by de sensations dat I has ’sperienced in my own. 


: I knows dat you has circuminspection to de exper- 
: lative degree, Uncle Bris, and dat you dis day will 


be ocularly dismontrafied ob de special gravitation 
of Massa Edward’s system. But heie dey comes 
now—and you see—he way behind wid Miss Clara 
Clayton on he arm—he not gravitatious now. But 
I hears de old folks say dat she not half good ’nough 
for him—she indubitably extortionate in de dressin’ 


‘ system.” 


“ Well! here we are at last,” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic Edward Ardley. “ What a scene for 
a painter! How beautiful are our own western 
forests—see! what a glorious cluster of grape-vines, 
and how gracefully they twine around the trunks 
of those giant elms, clinging to them for life and 


’ support like a fond and gentle woman to the 


strong form of man. Kentucky has ever been 


¢ justly celebrated for her tall trees and beautiful 


women, and——” 


“Now, Edward! don’t go off in one of your 
meditative moods,” interrupted Clara’ Clayton. 
“o be sure there is much truth im the latter 
part of your speech, as the mafly bright eyes 
around us will bear witness, or the many fairy 
forms, such as Moore says, 

‘Nature moulds when she would vie 


With fancy’s pencil, and give birt to things 
Lovely beyond its fairest picturings.’ 


Oh, yes! we Kentucky girls have vanity enough 


‘ to believe that. But, for ‘tall trees,’ ‘verdant 


fields,’ ‘running brooks,’ or the many other 
things which poets have ‘harped upon’ for so 
many ages, I have a Nigcided aversion; talk 
about 


‘ ‘Treading the morning dews, and gathering in their 


rime 
Fresh blooming flowers, to grace my braided hair.’ 
No! no! such things savor too much of rus- 
‘ ticity for me. Your ‘pearly dew-drops’ have 
completely ruined my once beautiful light silk 
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gaiters, look at them now! and tell me if the few ) of the harp or guitar. Their young love had 


stiff, wild flowers you have stuck in the side of 
my head will remunerate my sad loss! These 
are ‘rural felicities’-—how ridiculous and absurd! 


Give me the city and the nicely swept ‘trottoir,’ 5 


where a gay and giddy creature can trip along 


without being in momentary fear of spoiling a ; 


pretty silk skirt with stains of the horrid poke- 
berry, or ruining a pretty boot with the nasty grass, 
wet, as you say, with ‘sweet meadow dew.’ For 


the wealth of Croesus I would not be a farmer’s : 


wife, and be continually subject to such inconve- 
niences.” 
“Nay! dear Clara, put aside such thoughts, at 


least for the present : to me they are indeed painful. | 


But see! our friends are already forming for a reel. 
Give me that long coveted hand.” 
Clara Clayton was the sole child of wealthy and 


indalgent parents, whose only happiness was to see | 


each wish of her heart gratified. Clara was no 
angel, but that better thing—a lovely woman. She 
was born’ with all the genuine feelings of her sex, 
and possessed a heart capable of the liveliest and 
warmest affection. She had all the softness, pliancy, 
and impetuous tenderness of woman’s nature, and 
alas! many of her foibles. Yes! the beautiful Clara 


Clayton had failings. The seeds of ambition were 


sown in her heart. Possessing sparkling wit, a 
beautiful and intelligent face, a faultless and com- 
manding figure, displaying in each beautifully 
rounded limb Hogarth’s line of beauty and grace 
—these, united with every accomplishment, and 
the ixamense wealth of her father, made her the 
shrine at which every slave of fashion bowed in 
humble adoration. 

Her companion was the son of a farmer of good 
circumstances, and had been taught practically 
those useful lessons in husbandry which too many 
are content to learn in theory. He possessed bril- 
liant talents, a highly cultivated mind, and a noble 
and confiding disposition. He was quick, almost 
to a fault, but keenly alive to the feelings of others, 
following on all occasions the dictates of a warm 


and generous heart. These qualities, united with ; 


a strikingly handsome face, and a symmetrical, 


though slight person, were indisputable passports 


to the hearts of all classes, Edwerd Ardley and 


‘Clara Clayton had been affianced for years—they ; 
She had loved : 


had met and loved as children. 
him, as a boy, for his frank and manly qualities, 
for his bold and skilful horsemanship, or for the 
many deeds of daring, in which he invariably took 


the lead. And he had loved her, as a girl, for her » 


light and graceful dancing, her witty retort, for the 

sweetness of her voice, or for the exquisite touches 

of her fairy fingers, as they swept over the chords 
Vou. IV.—19 


‘grown with their growth, and strengthened with 
; their strength, until it had become a “pleasant yet 
a fearful thing,” a very part of their existence. 

She had ever indulged the fond hope of winning 
; him from his much loved plough to a city life, and 
had, at various times, used all her arts and soft per- 
; suasions with little or no effect, but on the present 
‘ occasion had resolved to do so at all hazards or 
relinquish him forever. 

And, gentle reader, was he blind to this promi- 
‘ nent feature in her disposition? No! he had long 
‘ watched, with feelings of pain and regret, the all- 
_ absorbing passion of ambition as it sped its onward 
course with fearful rapidity, swallowing up, like 
some fell demon, all other better and gentler emo- 
, tions of her heart. Still he loved her fondly, and 
‘ entertained the happy idea that, in the innermost 
recesses of her heart, were hidden treasures that 
‘ still remained bright and untarnished, and that, 

away from the giddy vortex of the gay city, the 

quiet home-pleasures of domestic life would bring 
; forth those bright and ever-during qualities of the 

heart which outlive the reign of fashion and folly, 
. and grow brighter and fresher as the years of life 
> roll away. Alas! little did he know her heart. 

We left our friends preparing for the dance—let 
us return to them. 

“Yes! Edward. I will give you my hand for 
this dance, and would willingly be your partner 
through the grand cotillion of life—provided the set 
were formed under the canopy of a gas-illumined 
ceiling. and on a bona fide Brussels, and not on 
what your country loving poets are pleased to style 
the ‘velvet carpeting of nature.’ But we will 
speak more fully on that subject in the course of 
the day, that is, if I survive this dance, for it appears 
‘ to me in those all-beginning, never-ending country 
dances of yours, that 


g 


‘Each strives to win renown 
By holding out to tire each other down.’ 


} Oh! for a Strauss’ waltz, er a gallop from ‘La 
; Bayadere’—your grotesque specimen of a musi- 
cian is continually sawing away at ‘Jim along 
; Josey,’ or some such vulgar air, fit only for the 
‘canaille,’ the very thought of them are enough 
to put ones hair all out of curl, and make it stand 
‘like bristles on the fretful porcupine.’ ” 

“ Were those vulgar airs, dear Clara, the pro- 
_ ductions of some fashionable composer you would 
think differently: you remember how much you 
disliked the vulgar air of ‘Lucy Long’ until you 
discovered it was by your much admired Bellini.” 

“Come, sir! right hand across, Miss De Barry 
awaits your hand—how provoking,” she said aside, 
“to be foiled with ones own weapons!” ‘ 
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We will not follow our friends through the dance. , ‘I do love violets, 
But afer many a jig, rel and contr-dance, find “Be ae 
our little party scattered around in various groups. } Lead a sweet life of perfume, dew and light, 
Some were listening to the incessant chatterings of And then they perish with a sigh,’ 

im . . fs Delicious as that life.’ 

the noisy grey squirrel, or watching the antics of } 
myriads of minnows as they sported and skimmed ; Ah, yes! sweet little flowers ye perish—and s0 it 
over the surface of the calm, clear water; and } is with all things—they are bright and beautiful a 
others were partaking with unfeigned appetites of | } little while, and then they pass away. What a 
the many good things of this life that each ladye } beautiful spot this is! In every leaf and flower we 
fayre hac! bountifully contributed for the occasion. ' find a tongue that teaches us with mute eloquence 

« Ladies,” exclaimed Uncle Charles, “I has con- } those beautiful and sublime lessons which are so 
cocted some berry melodious lemonlade, dat I has well calculated to direct the mind to God, and to 
most bountifully infected wid de profects ob port } make every heart a meek temple of religion.” 
wine and frigi-osity, and I tink a little taken bodia- ; “Yes! beautiful enthusiast. In contemplating 
ceously would fully exasperate de excrescences ob ; such scenes the heart naturally turns from Nature 
dat diurnal cylindric luminary dat is hanging high ; to its divine author. The sweet warblings of the 
in de heavens, shedding he refulgent rays wid so } wild summer birds—the soft, low murmurings of 
much vigorosity dat he ’casion all who he light } the gentle stream—or the modest grace of the 
upon specially, to perspiration wid much free-osity. ; humble wild flowers, all speak in eloquent tones 
And den here is some berry unconstitutionable and ; of the unbounded love and wisdom of that great 
berry deniable sand-witches dat hab been expatiated ; and incomprehensible Being whe governs and 





Miss Clayton finds you irresistible—you look re- 


by de lilly white hands ob Miss Emily De Barry ; 
herself.” 

“Oh! for shame, Uncle Charles, you are be- 
coming very much of a flatterer, but I see how it ° 
is, my delectable cousin Edward has been patticu- } 
larly attentive to that branch of your education— 
but here he comes to answer for himself.” 

“Excuse me, Emily! for interrupting your téfe- ; 
a-téte with Uncle Charles, but what were you ; 
saying of me?” 

“Oh! nothing—only that I don’t wonder that } 


~— 


markably well to-day, your raven locks form an 
admirable contrast with your white panama—your 
‘tie’ is exquisite too—and the collar kidling—quite 
‘a la Byron,’ [ declare.” 

“ Well! really Emily, you are the most incorri- 
gible creature I know, and were I not aware of the 
depths and many beauties of your fine mind, I ° 
would at once set you down as a rattle-brain or a 
mad-cap—you are a dear lover of flowers, Emily, 
here is a fine field for you—surely! these are the 
banks ‘whereon the nodding violets blows,’ we 
only need the ‘wild thyme’ now to complete the 
illusion. We might then imagine ourselves strol- 
ling on the very banks the immortal Shakspeare 
knew.” 

“ Very true, cousin Edward, particularly as we 
have already had no small share of ‘dances and 
delight.’ But upon investigation I find that the 
absence of ‘thyme’ is easily accounted for. It has > 
stolen noiselessly away. But, oh! do give me that ° ; 
beautiful bunch of violets you have in your hand. 
How I love them! They speak of modesty—and } 
justly too—yes! ; 


directs all things. How beautiful in theory are 


} the ideas of the untutured Indian, who, knowing 
; no God, seeks one in nature—and finds it in yon 


glorious orb of day.” 
“On that point, cousin Edward, I do not exactly 
agree with you. Theoretically or practically I have 


a most decided aversion to anything like idolatry. 


You will, therefore, excuse me if I leave you, for 
here comes Clara Clayton, and I would not see 
you practically engaged in that which you con- 
sider so beautiful in theory. And you know the 
old proverb says, that ‘three is ay sonsey.’” 

“ Well, Edward!” said Clara approaching, “as 
usual, you and that giddy cousin of yours are ever 
strolling off together, to admire some wild, outlan- 
dish spot, or some miserable excuse of a flower. 
In that respect your hearts seem to beat in perfect 
unison, and for ought I know in many others; in 
fact, of late I have been more than half inclined to 
look upon her as a very formidable rival.” 

“Nay! my fair Clara. You do me great injus- 
tice. Emily is but a mere child—scarcely seven- 
teen. Yet in many respects she is not young— 
though to a casual observer she appears so—she 
has all the artlessness of a child, with much of the 
sound judgment of maturer years.” 

“And I have no doubt, sir, she entertains the 
same exalted opinions of yourself. I have ever 
looked upon Emily De Barry as a wild rattle brain. 
But I am generally contented with glancing at the 
surface of things; while you, on the contrary, 
seem particularly happy in fathoming their depths. 
In fact, Edward, we differ essentially on many par- 
ticulars, so much so that as husband and wifepI 
fear we will be a very ill-assorted pair. In regatd 
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to that IT have much to say, and to that alone are { for one year, and at the expiration of that time, if 


you indebted for the pleasure of my company to- 
day, and if I know myself I shall never again be 
one of a party of this kind. My antipathy to any } 
thing that is rural is becoming sv great that I have : 
resolved upon telling you to-day that if you still 
persist on remaining in the country you forfeit all ; 
claims to my hand. If you love me as you say } 
you do, you will act accordingly. I may be weak ; 
in many points, but in this I am decided.” 

“You amaze me, Clara, you know not what : 
you ask, ask any other sacrifice and I will make it ; 
for your sake, but this would be folly—madness. ‘ 
I have ever loved my pursuit. I know no other. § 
My fortune is not large enough to enter into busi- 
ness in the city without disposing of my farm. In > 
mercantile affiirs I would be a mere child, and ° 
with all my means invested in a business I knew 
nothing about, failure and ruin must inevitably ° 
follow.” 

“But you forget, Edward, my father’s great 
wealth. At his death my fortune will be sufficient 
for us to live in magnificent style, and then, if you 
ere so disposed, you can retire from business alto- 
gether.” 

“Ah! Clara, you are now grasping at a bubble 
that may burst ere you reach it. Your father’s 
affairs are even now in a very precarious situation. 
He has been eagerly engaged in the ruinous specu- 
lations of the day, and without a speedy change in 
affairs, the great depreciation of stocks and real 
estate, and his large amount of endorsements, may 
soon add another name to the list that is daily, yes! 
almost hourly, filling up with awful rapidity.” 

“There you are at fault, Edward. My father’s 
tact and business capacities, and his acknowledged 
skill in financiering, will enuble him to bear up 
against the storm that now hovers over him, and 
finally come off triumphantly—that gives me little 
or no uneasiness.” 

“T hope that I am wrong in my conclusions, 
Clara! but I fear not. Yet let us return to our 
subject. Have you considered well the step you 
are about to take? or is it one of your thousand 
freaks? Your dislike for the country is unrea- 
sonable, and you have nothing whatever but a 
false taste for the hollow baubles of fashion and 
‘folly to justify you in your opinions, or rather pre- 
judices. My place is but a short distance from the 
city. You will have plenty of servants, and the 
carriage ever at your command, consequently you 
will not be debarred the pleasure of visiting your 
friends whenever you feel disposed. In a little 
while you will be contented and happy away from 
the giddy throng, and learn to look upon nature 
with feelings of delight and satisfaction. Try it 


I find your health or your spirits the least impaired, 
I will sacrifice everything and move to the city.” 
“Gracious Heavens! Edward, a whole year in 
the country. The very idea is horrible. Why I 
would die of ennui in less than a month! I know 
I could never become reconciled to retirement, and 
besides that I do not take pleasure .in watching the 
growth of vegetation as you do, or find companion- 
ship in the song of birds, or the many voices with 
which nature is said to be gifted. ‘here may be 
‘a beauty in the leaf and a glory in the flower,’ 
but it is too tame for me. Give me the flashing 
lights, the thrilling music, and the wild excitement 
of the opera or the ball-room! They constitute 
the sphere in which I would ever shine, and will 
do so at all hazards. And if you are still strong 
in your determination not to gratify me; you must 
seek elsewhere for a companion, and owe the con- 
} Sequences to your own perverseness.”” 
{ “ Heartless, unfeeling girl! To you I owe the 
; first drop of bitterness in the sweet cup of life. 
$ But it is ever thus in life. A thought of bliss 
: breaks off to give place to a fancy of horror, and 
‘ the fragments of happiness and discomfort lie 
i mingled together in our path. The monuments 
3 of man’s blessedness and of man’s wretchedness 
’ are so close together that we rarely look for the 
; one without discovering the other. Ah! rash girl, 
bitterly will you repent the step that ambition and 
3 folly have prompted you to take.” 
‘las Scuse de interruptation, Miss Clara and Massa 
; Edward, but de sun hab gone down to him rest 
3 neath de ’rizon ob de western country, and de 
‘ shadows ob de night is fast respellin’ de dews ob 
de melifiows—de cartiages are in a most perfect 
} state ob anxious wait-ation, and de balance ob de 
‘ladies and ge hab committed me to de 
} dificulty terpitation ob ’prizin’ you dat dey only 
waits de pleasure-abity ob your company for de 
’ brakin’ up ob de days festivations.” 





Se 


CHAPTER II. 


“Oh! rest thee in thy green-turf grave, 
There is no sorrow there; 

For entomb’d within, the wretched have 
A freedom from despair.” MonTGOMERY. 


eee 


A rew short weeks had flown, and we find Clara 
Clayton in her chamber, seated on an elegantly 
cushioned chair, with one arm resting on a table, 
; scattered promiscuously with costly laces and rich 
* jewellery, which bad been negligently thrown aside 
‘ after the ball of the preceding evening, while the 
‘ gmall delicate hand, “white as the driven snow,” 
: held in its taper fingers an open note. Her beau- 

tiful eyes were downcast, and the long, fringe-like 
s lashes were wet with tears. 
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“Yes! these are the first bitter tears I have ever { and is reputed to be immensely wealthy. If he is 


wept, I feel as though some sad spirit had touched 
the fount and turned them into gall. And here is ; 
Edward's note too, enclosing my ring—his I shall : 
ever keep—yes! little treasure, I will wear you till : 
my dying day! ’T was the first pledge of early ‘ 
love—would to heaven I could recall him—but no, } 
my pride forbids it—what a strange note too—the | 
only words ‘ Qui mal fait, mal trowvera,’ are con- ; 
tinually ringing in my ears. Already I feel those ‘ 
prophetic words will be fearfully fulfilled. Yester- ; 
day, our private box was disposed of, and to-day, ; 
our beautiful carriage and horses are to meet the 
same fate, and ma is continually preaching eco- 
nomy, a thing I have’ never dreamed of. How 
beautiful those emeralds look!—come hither ye 
pretty things—ye were the envy and admiration ; 
of each beau and belle last night—Henry Merlin : 
admires ye too, and thinks ye become my dark } 
tresses admirably. He is really a splendid fellow | 
—a man of fashion too—has travelled, and has, I 
think, decidedly 7’ air distingué—he is immensely 
wealthy too, they say, and has more than half pro- ‘ 
posed—and why should I think of the past? I 
have sacrificed love to ambition, and have now a } 
deep game to play, but having the advantage of } 
the move, with skilful maneuvring must inevitably 

come off winner. 

“Let me sce! To-day, I ride with him—at 
twelve his magnificent turn out will be at the 
door—four blood bays and liveried servants— 
truly! an establishment worthy of a queen. I 
don’t know why pa and ma dislike him so much ; 
—I’m sure I don’t. But I must make my toilet.’’ 

“ Well! my truant cousin,” exclaimed Emily 
De Barry. “To what kind spirit are we indebted : 
for this unexpected pleasure this morning? You 
outrageous fellow! you have not been near us for ‘ 
two months. But have you heard the news this ; 
morning?” 

“If you allude to the failure of Mr. Clayton, | 
Emily, I have. I heard it whispered some daf¥s 
ago, but as I have just come to town I have heard 
nothing more this morning.” ’ 

“ Why! ignorant Mister Ardley! You are then ; 
not aware that your old flame Clara Clayton has ‘ 
eloped with the handsome gambler Merlin! It has ' 
created quite a sensation among the fashionables, ; 
and T have no doubt will be the theme of ‘small ' 
talk’ for a long time.” 

“That is indeed news, Emily. Poor girl! my 
heart bleeds for her and her parents; at this time 
they are but ill prepared for a shock so dreadful as ; 
a daughter’s disobedience. But I cannot say that 
I am very much astonished at her conduct, knowing ; 
her asI do. Merlin is a handsome, dashing fellow, | 


> so in reality she will have a fine field wherein to 


gratify her love of show. T am much more sur- 
prised that a man like Merlin, with the stigma of 
gambler attached to his name, should be taken by 
the hand and admitted into society as he has been.” 
“That is equally astonishing to me, Edward. I 
have ever looked upon Merlin and his ill-gotten 
wealth with feelings of indescribable horror. But 
if a man has wealth, society is ever apt to look with 
a lenient eye on his /itt/e indiscretions, while men 
of sterling worth and integrity, but of moderate 
means, are shut out from its exclusive circles.” 
“That is very true, dear Emily, but my time 
will not admit our discussing the merits and de- 
merits of society this morning. I have much to 


; attend to in the city to-day, and merely called to 


inform you that my father has received letters from 
the east, relative to some business of my uncle, who 
is nowin England. Consequently:as soon as prac- 
ticable I will leave for New York, and shall, in all 


} probability, be obliged to cross the Atlantic. If 


such be the case my absence may be of some dura- 
tion, as I shall take advantage of the opportunity 
to visit ‘La Belle France’ and Italy, tread the 
classic shores of the Mediterranean, stand upon the 
‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ pass the ‘Gate of Tears,’ pluck 
the sweet rose in the land of Syria, or the blue 
lotus on the ‘happy Banks. of Ganges.’” 

“And I, Edward, (as I cannot, like the sweet 
maidens where those crystal waters flow, light the 
cocoa lamp for your safety,) will offer many a fer- 
vent prayer to bigh heaven for your protection, 


: and—I was going to say speedy return. But travel 
2 may make you forget us.” 


“ Never—never will I forget, for an instant, the 
fairest and sweetest flower that ever sprung from 
her soil. I must say adieu for to-day, and in a few 
days will come to bid you my final farewell.” 

Three years after the commencement of our nar- 
tative, stretched upon a rude pallet in a miserable 
hovel, we find the sad wreck of the once beautiful 


; and gay Mrs. Merlin. The sunken eye, the pallid 
‘ cheek, the shrivelled limbs, and the hollow cough, 


all told too plainly that disease had been busy there. 
By her side were Edward Ardley and his fair cousin 
Emily De Barry, now his affianced wife. 

“And you did not know, Edward,” resumed 
Mrs. Merlin, ‘that Henry was dead? Yes! he 


has gone. After the loss of all his fortune at the 
Tace-courses, gambling-houses, and other sinks of 
. iniquity in New Orleans, we removed to Natchez, 


where he became a miserable drunkard, and the 


} scanty means I had accumulated with the aid of 


my needle, were, with horrid oaths and impreca- 
tions, wrung from me, fro. day to day, for the 
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means to gratify his beastly appetites. 


night—and he struck me. He then left the house 
for his usual haunts of crime and debauchery, and 
was that night cruelly beaten and murdered by one 


of his companions in guilt. They say I am mad, } 
Edward—but no, I am not mad—’tis those fearful } 
words, ‘ Qui mal fait, mal trowvera’ that torture ° 


and rack my brain—sleeping or waking they ever 
haunt me like some foul fiend, grinning and ex- 


ulting at the agonies of a victim who cannot escape 
him. Terribly indeed have those prophetic words © 
been fulfilled. And when this frail body is gathered : 


to the dust, let those words alone, without name or 
date, mark the grave of Clara Merlin, the gambler’s 
wife. Take this ring, Emily, wear it for my sake, 
it is the first gift of the only man I ever loved. Let 
it ever be to you a guide and a talisman. 


melancholy end of the once happy Clara Clayton. 
I do not hope that the history of my past life may 


interest, but it may prove beneficial and instructive ° 


to all who place their affections on the hollow, 
gilded baubles of this world. 

«T feel that I can last but a little while longer, but 
I will die with a full assurance of the mercy and 


goodness of Him, who, in the beautiful language of ° 
the Psalmist, ‘ will hear me from his holy heaven: : 


the salvation of his right hand is strong and mighty 
to save them that trust in Him.’” 


Old time stalks on with rapid strides ; years have ' 


rolled away, and all that remains to tell the sad 
history of the victim of ambition is a plain white 
tomb-stone, that lifts its modest head in a retired 


spot not far distant from the “City of the Falls,” ; 


whereon is the simple inscription, “ Qui mal fait, 
mal trouvera.” 


THE INVITATION. 
PARAPHRASED FROM SAPPHO, 
BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER. 


Oh! Venus, thou celestial fair! 
On silken pinions light as air, 
Come to my cottage, wing your way 
Just at the closing of the day; 
There unto scenes of joy awake, 
And of the richest fruits partake : 
You'll see the brimming goblet shine 
With nectar from the choicest wine: 
Come—quickly come—the guests are few, 
They burn to gain a sight of you, 
For there, sweet goddess none you'll see 
Save friends of Venus and of me. 

19* : 


One night 
I refused him—oh, God! that I hadwdied ere that ; 


And : 
when you hear the sweet seductive tones of ambi- ‘ 
tion’s or folly’s voice, look upon it and think of the ; 
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WHO IS SHE? 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


; Bur who is she ?” asked my stately aunt, with 
an incredulous stare, as I paused out of breath after 
expatiating on the accomplishments and good quali- 
ties of my friend Amy Bowlby, to whom my cousin 
: Tom was paying, what we young ladies thought, 
; very particular attentions. “I hope Thomas won't 
think of disgracing the family by any improper 
connection.” 

Who was she? For the first time in my life I 
: was at a loss for an answer to a question about 
Amy. Who was she? In all my acquaintance 
with her I had never thought of making this en- 
quiry. I knew she was sweet-tempered, lovely and 
accomplished—that her father was a shop-keeper in 
comfortable though not wealthy circumstances, and 
that he was considered one of the most worthy men 
‘ in the place. What more need I know? Whether 
her ancestors were rich or poor, gentle or not, was 
a question that had never troubled me. 

; But my aunt had different views. She was 
descended from a family which had come over 
with the earliest settlers and taken up a patent for 
a large tract of land, that still sufficed’for the sup- 
port of the descendants of ‘the original proprietor, 
the value of the property having increased in an 
exact ratio with his family. In the present genera- 
tion the estate had, for the first time, ceased to be 
sufficient for the luxuries of his many descendants, 
} so that the portion which fell to my aunt barely 
’ afforded her a comfortable subsistence. But with 
the near approach of poverty her family pride in- 
creased, dimming her many excellent qualities. 

} I don’t know indeed,” I answered, after an 
embarrassing silence, but determined to stand by 
my friend, “ what Amy’s family originally was, but 
I know her to be an estimable girl, her father a 
worthy man and all her relatives excellent people. 
In this country where ‘worth makes the man’ that 
is surely enongh.” 

“I am astonished to hear you say so, child,” 
replied my aunt, nervously wiping her spectacles, 
“T never knew any one of our family to hold such 
sentiments before. You ought to know that birth 
and family are sure guarantees of education, and 
' education, even you will admit, is what makes the 
$ man.” 

T would have withdrawn from the discussion had 
the speaker been any one but aunt Mary; but she 
had a good heart and I knew she would hear me 
without offence. So I resolved to defend Amy. 

“But aunt Mary,” I said, “cannot persons be 
$ properly educated even if their family has been 
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© poor or ignoble. You know you have often said § 


that the education of the heart is of more impor- } 


@ poor man can bring up his children to practise ; 
morality even if he can’t afford to give them an 
expensive education in schools.” 

“Very true,” said my aunt, a little staggered $ 
and wiping her spectacles hurriedly, “very true, | 
but though a child thus brought up may make a 
very good person and fill his or her station in | 
society decorously, yet such an individual is not fit 
for the society of ladies or gentlemen, owing to the 
want of those accomplishments and other acquire- , 
ments which are always found in the best circles.” 

“ But suppose I find you a person who, though 
of a poor family, has such acquirements—what 
then ?” 

“ Why, if it was one of our sex, she would be a 
prodigy. A man may and in this country often 
does rise. Still neither a man nor woman, if : 
brought up out of good society, can ever acquire 
finished manners. It’s impossible.” 

“There, my dear aunt, I diffez with you. ‘Grace ° 
and réfinement come by nature, though susceptible 
of improvement,’ is the substance of a remark I ° 
have met somewhere in my late reading. And, in 
the circle of our acquaintance, I can find numerous 
examples of the truth of the observation. There : 
is Harry Conway, who is of a rich family and has ° 
had the best education, yet where will you find a 
more vulgar man? There, too, is Sally Vernon, ° 
the rich heiress—she is conceited, impertinent and ° 
awkward. Yet she has been educated in Paris. 
Look at George Stanforth—he cares only for his ’ 
horses and neglects his. sweet wife! Do you call 
him a gentleman ?” . 

“ There is some truth in what you say, but these 
exceptions don’t disprove the rule. Generally, my | 
dear niece, you will find no person, except one of } 
family, can be a gentleman or lady. I’ve lived in : 
this world thirty years longer than you have, and 
ought to know more of the matter than a young > 
person.” 

This was the reply which aunt Mary always 
gave when she had no more to say, so I wisely 
turned the conversation. But I secretly resolved : 
to find out what I could of Amy’s family, and if ’ 
it should happen to be what my aunt considered } 
genteel, to tell her so at the earliest opportunity in 
order to have my revenge on her for disparaging > 
my friend. An opportunity soon occurred. My | 
cousin Tom had already engaged himself to Amy, / 
and the next day made me his confidant, for he ’ 
expected a general opposition on the part of his ; 
aunts and wished to secure an ally. But to do 


Tom justice he wished to conciliate his family ‘ 
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only for the sake of peace. For himself he was 
indifferent whgther they thought his match suitable 
or not. He was, in his own right, master of a 
fortune—the best in the family—and he had early 


; learned to think for himself. 


“ Amy is every way fitted to make me a good 
wife, and her family is highly respectable—what 
more need I ask for?’’ he said, “I believe she is 


descended from a noble race—but that I care 


nothing about. I intend to take the broad ground 
that personal qualities are sufficient provided the 
lady’s family is respectable.” 

I gave Tom my assurance that I would take his 


; part when he was absent. The very next morning 


the tempest burst. 

“So,” said aunt Mary, “I am told our Tom is 
really engaged to Amy Bowlby. Tom is his own 
master and can do as he pleases, but, for my part, 
I think he is disgracing the family.” 

Aunt Mary spoke under some excitement, for her 


) prejudices made her feel the affair keenly. One or 


two of her maiden sisters followed her to the same 
effect. All looked at me as if I was expected to 
speak. I did not wish to shrink from the discussion. 

“Tom is engaged to Amy,” I said decidedly, 
“he told me so himself. Nor does he think he is 
disgracing the family, and I must say,” I con- 
tinued warmly, “that such an expression might 
have been spared in my presence, considering the 


» friendship existing between Amy and myself.” 


“Tt was hasty, my child, I confess,” kindly said 
aunt Mary, “but then though Amy may make you 


an excellent friend, it don’t follow that she will 


make Tom a good wife.” 


«“ Why not?” said I. “ Amy is sweet-témpered, 


. accomplished, of a good person and handsome face, 


and loves Tom distractedly. What more does it 
require to constitute, not only a good wife, but one 
for a man to be proud of? Your only objection to 
Amy is that her father keeps a retail store instead 
of being an importer or commission merchant.” 

« And a very good reason,” responded one of my 


> aunts, who had aunt Mary’s prejudices without her 


good sense. ‘“ Who wants, I ask, to visit a shop- 


; keeper’s family‘and have to go through the store 


down stairs to get to the parlor on the second 
floor?” 

“That isn’t the case at Mr. Bowlby’s—besides, 
if it was, I don’t see how it would make him or his 
family either better or worse.” 

“ But,” interposed aunt Mary, anxious to place 
the discussion on what she thought its strongest 
grounds, “you can’t get over Miss Bowlby’s family. 
They are nobodies. Now we have been among 
the gentry ever since our great-great-grandfather 
came from England. Tom ought to keep up the 
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importance of the family by marrying into one { 
equally as old.” ; 


“You know we talked of this matter,” I re- § “ We will call on her of course,” said aunt é 


sponded, “some days ago, and stopped at last ° 
because we found we could never agree about it. ; 
Tom says—and I think he is right—that if a girl’s « 
family is respectable and she herself worthy, it ; 
matters little whether her ancestors were kings or 
peasants, though he says if history is to be believed, 
the former were the worst men, and if any pre- . 
ference is to be given, it should be to the descen- 

dants of the latter. Now the truth is,” I continued 

maliciously, “that our family, if the traditions in it ° 
are true, was originally that of a respectable farmer ; 
in England, who sold his property there and bought » 
with the proceeds a large tract of forest land on this 
side the water.” ; : 

«“ Well, but we have been among the gentry ever ° 
since,” answered aunt Mary warmly, not liking the ° 
turn I gave to the conversation. 

“Still, we were not always so, my dear aunt,” I ; 
replied, “and, if we look around us, we shall find : 
that most of the families of our acquaintance have 
once risen out of nothing, while others have fallen ‘ 
gradually from wealth, rank and consideration into 
obscurity. Indeed, in this country, it is difficult to 
find a family which has retained its standing since 
so late a period even as the settlement, while, prior 
to that period, the origin of most is lost in obscurity. } 
The vast majority of the adventurers who came here 
at first were in impoverished, or, at best, middling 
circumstanres—a few were the poor younger sons . 
of decayed families—and still fewer were men of 
fortune. Even admitting noble birth to be some- ° 
thing to be proud of, how few do we find who ' 
can really trace their origin to it! I know one . 
indeed “4 

«“ Who?” eagerly asked three of my listeners in ° 
a breath. ; 

“ Miss Amy Bowlby,” I replied demurely, “her 
great-grandfather was an English earl, and they 
still bear the family name, though I suppose there ; 
is no chance of inheriting the coronet. Amy’s © 
mother is from a noble Huguenot family. Misfor- ; 
tune stripped her parents of their wealth, and they ; 
left Charleston, where they once lived in the first } 
circles, and established themselves here, considering ° 
it a better field in which to find support for them- ; 
selves and children by honest industry.” ; 

I said this with some triumph. Its effect was ; 
electric. Not one of the group spoke a word. 
Aunt Sarah looked at aunt Ellen and both looked } 
at aunt Mary. I was busily occupied in my sewing, } 
or pretended to be so. 3 

“ Well, I declare!” at! length said aunt Sarah, ’ 
“I never dreamed of this, and yet I always 3 





‘ mortified at her mistake. 
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Miss Bowlby.” 


Ellen. 

Aunt Mary had too much good sense to say 
anything after the opinions she had expressed. 
But I saw from her demeanor how much she was 
She bent her eyes on her 
knitting and could not look me in the face. 

Tom was married before the winter was over, 
and no one is more popular in our family than 
THE SHOP-KEEPER'’S DAUGHTER. 





THE UNSTRUNG LYRE. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


Love! no more, with soul of fire, 
Sweep the strings and sound the lyre! 
All too wild the sad refrain, 

When thy touch awakes the strain : 
Thou henceforth must veil thy face 
With its blush of childish grace, 

Still thy sweet, entrancing tone, 

Fold thy wings and weep alone! 


Mirth! oh! ne’er again come thou 
With thy careless, cloudless brow, 
With thy frolic fingers flying 
Lightly o'er the lyre replying, 
Making music like a smile, 
Glisten thro’ its strings the while! 
Thou and I, gay sprite! must part; 
Go thou to some happier heart! 


Lyre! amid whose chords my soul, 
Lulled by its own music, stole, 
Folly, Pride and idle mirth, 

Long have turned thy tones to earth; 
I will bear thee, hushed and holy, 
Changed in heart, and sad and lowly, 
Into Nature’s mother-breast, 

There my lyre and I may rest. 


There her harmony shall blend 

All its soul with thine, sweet friend! 
Si-ent lie upon her shrine, 

Tranced in dreams of love divine, 
Till some spirit, lovelier far 

Than earth’s joy and passion are, 
Missioned from its home to thee, 
Teach a holier melody! 

Then, awaked by airs of Heaven, 
Be thy discord all forgiven! 


Meekly let thy music low 

With Creation’s chorus flow, 
With the chiming of the spheres 
Into listening angels’ ears! 

Let henceforth thy dearest lays 
Be attuned to prayer and praise, 
And nought earth-born e’er again 
Thee, my pleading lyre, profane! 
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thought there was something very lady-like im 
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BARRY CORNWALL. 


Ir is no easy matter to write a song. 
however great his genius, cannot sit down in his 


study and resolve to compose a lyric with any cer- ° 


tainty of success; for it is only when the heart is 


full and the imagination on fire, that the glowing ; 


ideas, directness of purpose and vivid language ° 
which characterize the song, come freely. It is } 
for this reason that all the best songs in the lan- 
guage have been either written by persons who are 
unknown to fame, or flung off, at a white heat, by 
poets, in moments of lucky inspiration. A lyric 


should be single in its theme—should go at once | 


to the subject—should never lose sight of the main 
idea—should be clothed in language appropriate 
and elegant—and should glow with enthusiasm or 
melt with tenderness as the subject may demand, 
but always be interpenetrated, or, as it were, fused 
with the passion or sentiment. Thus, in that noble 


lyric of Burns beginning, “ Ae fond kiss and then » 
we sever,” we find the writer rushes, without pre- ° 


lude, into his theme, as if the agony of his soul 
could not brook delay nor utter aught but his heart- 
breaking sorrow. Thus, too, we find that the 


words and idea glow together like melted lava, } 


catrying us before them with their intense passion. 
Indeed we know not where to find so perfect an 
example of what we think a song should be. The 


four verses of the second stanzas have never been ° 


surpassed. 


«I'll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy; 
But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love forever. 

Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


Some of these days we shall indite a paper ; 
on song-writing; for our thoughts are full of the . 
subject, and, night and day, our heart is musical 


with the lyrics and snatches of lyrics, we have ° 


picked up, from the Elizabethan age downward. 


There was a stateliness and chivalry about the ; 


songs of Sidney’s time that charm us even now. 
All through the writings of Shakspeare are scat- 


tered beautiful lyrics, like water-lilies gemming a ? 


starry lake, pure, delicate, ethereal, and lovely, to 
our eyes, as virgins. The dramas of his cotem- 
poraries abound in random pearls, for those grand 


old masters were so prodigal of genius that often ; 
they flung away, by the road side, jewels which } 


would now be treasured with eager avarice, The 
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srise of the Puritans was a death-blow to poetry. 
; The old school went out with Charles the first, 
} and a new one came in with his rascal of a son. 
> There were intermediate links, it is true, and, if we 
had the leisure, we might trace them through this 
; period. But the exquisite delicacy, the chaste sim- 
plicity of the Shaksperean lyrics were fast giving way 
to the glitter and conceit of Charles the second’s 
; school. Yet, perhaps, in the interval, appeared the 
finest songs of the language. Waller is even yet 
» afavorite. Milton’s Comus isa lyric. Herrick was 
a lark, singing high in heaven; and his melody 
swims through the soul till we grow dizzy. Then 
came Suckling. He was a courtier among cour- 
tiers, and a wit among wits. He lived when a 
} smart saying would make a man’s fortune, when 
; poetry had lost its earnestness and became a bel 
esprit, when a pensioned king buffooned it among 
actresses and scoundrels, and made faces at Cla- 
rendon in the cabinet. Had Suckling lived fifty 
years before he might have been as delicate as 
Shakspeare, but the times control the man, and his 
songs reflect the age of Nell Gwynne, French fid- 
; dlers, and Rochester. Yet what can be finer ‘in its 
way, or more characteristic of that day, than the 
lyric, “ Pr’ythee why so pale, fond lover?” The 
last stanzas is the best. 


“Cease, cease, for shame! 

This cannot move, 

This cannot shake her, 

If of herself she will not love, 
$ Nothing can make her! 

3 —The devil take her!”— 

From the age of Pope to that of Burns there 
were few song-writers. That dreary waste reminds 
us of a blackened heath which has been burnt by 
fire. It could afford no sustenance. It was desti- 
tute of original genius. The few writers that began 
: to bloom in it sickened and died like plants sown 
> in marble, which put forth a few leaves at first, but 

perish as soon as the vitality of the seed is exhausted. 
} But with Burns came a new era. Warm from 
; nature, of intense passion yet delicate sentiment, 
; his songs thrilled the vast heart of Scotland until 
; she grew wild with music. Instantly a revolution 
’ began. The land rung with lyrics. Before the 
close of the century more songs had been written 
than were composed in the ninety preceding years. 
} The fervor of that time will never be forgotten. 
3 By mountain glens, in humble-cots, at the borders 
of the forést the lays of Burns were sung, be- 
coming at’once household gods and proving how 
directly he had gone to the hearts of the people. 

He was followed by a crowd of emulating, and, 
in some cases, imitating admirers. “ Auld Robin 
; Grey” was anonymously published—a song that 
} will live forever. Hogg soon arose, and who can 
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deny that he has written many fine songs? Camp- 


bell’s battle lyrics stir the soul like peals of sudden » 
thunder. ’ Allan Cunninghame caught the inspira- ° 
tion, and to him we are indebted for many fine ; 


lyrics, among them that singularly pathetic ballad, 
“Its hame, oh! hame, hame fain would I be!” 
which Sir Walter Scott could never listen to with- 
out tears, and which we have heard sung by maidens 


far from their native land, in accents to melt the ; 
In a word, this is the age of Song- ° 
writing: and we repeat again that we intend, some } 


coldest heart. 


of these» davs, to write a paper on the subject, but 


not until leisure and inspiration will allow us to do ; 
so, “currente calamo”’—with a pen that burns as it ’ 


goes. 
Who would look for poetry ina lawyer? Yet 
one of the most delicate song-writers of this cen- 


tury, Barry Cornwall, known in the courts of West- ; 


minster as plodding “brother Proctor,” is of that 
crabbed, logical and captious profession. We have 


his volume now lying on our table, fresh as the ; 


white rose beside it, the last and loveliest of Octo- 
ber. 


tooursanctum! There is a bond of union between 
us in that we are both lawyers and rather ashamed 
to be found anywhere except over a brief. In the 


seclusion of our study, with the stillness of this ; 
golden day around, we will cut the leaves and read. ; 
We have opened at page 64. There is some- } 


thing exquisitely sweet and delicate in the following 
“song over a child.” 


Dream, Baby, dream! 
The stars are glowing. 
Tlear’st thou the stream? 
’T is softly flowing. 
All gently glide the Hours: 
Above, no tempest lowers : 
Below, are fragrant flowers 
In silence growing. 


Sleep Baby, sleep, 
*Till dawn to-morrow! 

Why should’st thou weep, 
Who know’st not sorrow? 
Too soon come pains and fears; 
Too soon a cause for tears: 

So from thy future years 
No sadness borrow! 


Dream, Baby, dream! 
Thine eyelids quiver. 
Know’st thou the theme 
Of yon soft river? 
Tt saith “ Be calm, be sure, ' 
Unfailing, gentle, pure; 
So shall thy life endure, 
Like mine, forever!” 


We turn to page 97—=still by accident—and 
meet a lyric which is in direct contrast to the 
former. There is something almost unnaturally 
savage in “ the song of the outcast.” 
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, I was born on a winter’s morn, 

} Welcomed to life with hate and scorn, 
Torn from a famished mother’s side, 
Who left me here, with a laugh, and—died ; 
Left me here, with the curse of life, 

To be tossed about in the burning strife, 
Linked to nothing, but shame and pain, 
Echoing nothing, but man's disdain ; 

Oh, that I might again be born, 

With treble my strength of hate and scorn! 


I was born by a sudden shock,— 
Born by the blow of a ruffian sire, 
Given to air, as the blasted rock 
Gives out the reddening roaring fire. 
My sire was stone; but my dark blood 
Ran its round like a fiery flood, 
Rushing through every tingling vein, 
And flaming ever at man’s disdain ; 

§ Ready to give back, night or morn, 

$ Hate for hate, and scorn for scorn! 


They cast me out, in my hungry need, 

(A dog, whom none would own nor feed,) 
Without a home, without a meal, 

And bade me go forth—to slay and steal! 
What wonder, God! had my hands been red 
With the blood of a host in secret shed! 
But no! I fought on the free sea-wave, 

And perilled my life for my plunder brave, 
And never yet shrank, in nerve or breath, 
But struck, as the pirate strikes—to death! 


And now, like the gentle voice of her you love, 
heard at your quiet hearth after the sound of fierce 
: tempests out of doors, let us listen to a lay of love. 


Come—let us go to the land 
Where the violets grow! 
Let’s go thither, hand in hand, 
Over the waters, over the snow, 
To the land where the sweet, sweet violets blow. 


There—in the beautiful South, 
Where the sweet flowers lie, 
Thou shalt sing, with thy sweeter mouth, 
Under the light of the evening sky, 
That Love never fades, tho’ violets die! 


From this delicate little lyric we skip to a poem 
¢ entitled “ A Chamber Scene,” warm and breathing 
‘ love in every amorous verse. 


Tread softly through these amorous rooms ; 
For every bough is hung with life, 

And kisses in harmonious strife, 

Unloose their sharp and wing’d perfumes! 
From Afric, and the Persian looms, 

The carpet’s silken leaves have sprung, 
And heaven, in its blue bounty, flung 
These starry flowers, and azure blooms, 


Tread softly! By a creature fair 
The deity of love reposes, 

His red lips open, like the roses 
Which round his hyacinthine hair 
Hang in crimson coronals; 

And Passion fills the arched halls; 
And Beauty floats upon the air. 
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Tread softly—softly, like the foot 
Of Winter, shod with fieecy snow, 
Who cometh white, and cold, and mute, 
Lest he should wake the Spring below. ‘ 
Oh, look !—for here lie Love and Youth, 
Fair Spirits of the heart and mind; 

$ Alas! that one should stray from truth; 

5 And one—be ever, ever, blind! 
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After that, what so fitting as the little song, on » with him, but give etal atonce. Had he left 
page 146, which is holy as the slumber of an infant. } > the songs to speak for themselves we should have 
$ loved him better. A lame defenee is far less noble 
; than a frank confession. We may forgive a man 
$ for writing trash, if he keeps it from the world, but, 
when he thrusts it in our face, it is time to use the 
knout. So, when a good thing is set up for some- 
‘ thing better than it is, the cheat should receive his 
j meed. ~ 
2 
rf 
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Softly woo away her breath, 
Gentle Death! 
Let her leave thee with no strife, 
Tender, mournful, murmuring Life; 
She hath seen her happy day: 
She hath had her bud and blossom: 
Now she pales and shrinks away, 
Earth, into thy gentle bosom! 


She hath done her bidding here, 
Angels dear! 
Bear her perfect soul above, 
Seraph of the skies,—sweet Love! 
Good she was, and fair in youth, 
And her mind was seen to soar, 
And her heart was wed to truth: 
Take her, then, for evermore,— 
Forever—evermore! 


But our poet has many qualities to mitigate his 

; sentence. He has a deep sense of the beautiful—a 
¢ passionate devotion—a heart that vibrates to each 
of the various emotions of love. He has often a 
delicacy of sentiment that reminds us of a woman. 
But he is great in only a single sphere. With him 

‘ love is omnipotent and he is omnipotent with it 


And here is a lyric which hes been floating $ The instant he abandons it, his wand is broken and 


through our mind ever since we first heard it. 


; the enchanter is powerless. rete 
I die for thy sweet love! The ground ¢ 
Not panteth so for summer rain, > ee 
As I for one soft look of thine; $ 


A hundred men are near thee now— 


Each one, perhaps, surpassing me: ; THERE was a time, a joyous time, when to the willing 
, ? s 


q 


But who doth feel a thousandth part $ lyre 
Of what I feel for thee? ¢ The spirit of the bard could sing his songs of youthful 
They look on thee, as men will look, ; fire, 


Who round the wild world laugh and rove; ¢ Love, Beauty, Pleasure, Wealth and | Hope forever at 


Tonty think how sweet ’t would be ; Riis ail 
To die for thy sweet love! ; 4 
; Time seem’d a guardian-angel—and happiness a 
We had closed the volume, but it opens of its } guide. 


own accord to page 44, where what is called mo- ; But like some Arab Genii their words were false 
destly “ A Love Song,” pleads for an ear. f tho’ sweet, 
Give me but thy heart, though cold; Their Present was enjoyment, but their Future was 
, —) . 
I ask no more! ; deceit, 
Give to others gems and gold; $ Time hath become a tyrant-chief that leads the 
But leave me poor. g follower on 
Give to whom thou wilt thy smiles ; 
Cast o’er others all thy wiles; $ To shout at everp step he treads o’er some light 
Bat let thy tears flow fast and free, vision gone. 


For me, with me! And one by one they've pass’d away, as to some far 


Giv’st thou but one look, sweet heart? off grave, 
Some dark, mysterious sepulchre beneath the ocean’s 
It is Music’s sweetest part, yewien i y P 
’ 


When lips run o’er! 
’T is a part I fain would learn, 
So pr’ythee, here thy lessons turn, 
And teach me, to the close, 
All Love's pleasures—all its woes! 


I gaze around, but all is lone and desolate to me, 
} And life, berefc of friends most dear, seems an 
infinity. 


; 
3 
A word—no more? ; 


: , ight, h 
These are but a few of the flowers we might ve aa and-then e Ganm-of light, ecpoment oust es 


cull, nor do we say they are the choicest; but, a8 § when | commune with those who feel my memories 
time forbids “our further delectation,” we close the of bliss, 

book, advising you, friend reader, to purchase it 3 Will come, as tho’ in mercy, to teach me of that time 
forthwith—if a bachelor, that you may warm your $ } When freed the soul shall walk those lands eternal 


heart with a little sunshine before you go hence, and sublime. 
and, if not, that you may read it with your lady- ; > Those lands of which we seek the shore beyond the 


but the execution is often inferior. There is a And there at Jast all troubles o’er, with wings in 


Jove under the light of her eyes. 3 welkin bive, ' hini 
The sentiment of many of these lyrics is good; With its beacon light of planet isles forever shining 
through, 
2 


baldness about some which the author tries to ex- Calusness furt’d, 
cuse in his preface, although he seems conscious } The weary spirit may repose far in that better world. 
that he pleads a bad cause. We will not argue } s. C. 
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ANNA TAYLOR. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STBPHENS. 


CHAPTER V. 


RARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAK 


“The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of the maiden is desolate now.” 


roe 


Tax wedding day came at length, the publish- 
ments had been duly read, and everything was in 
readiness for the double marriage. Some little 
difficulty, however, arose about the place in which ; 
the festivities were to be kept up. Mr. Taylor had } 
made great preparations at his spacious dwelling 


for the union of his only daughter and her friend, 
but aunt Clare persisted in the affectionate desire, ‘ 
which she had all the time expressed, to see her ; 


niece married beneath the family roof tree. It 


was settled at last that Anna Clare should be mar- ' 
ried early in the evening at the old farm-house, and ‘ 
that, directly after the ceremony, the whole com- 3 
pany should repair to Mr. Taylor’s, witness the ‘ 
second union, and celebrate both weddings together ; 
at the more stately house of the rich man, and that | 
both parties would start the next morning on a! 
bridal tour. These arrangements were settled by : 
the old people almost exclusively. Anna Clare ‘ 
was only desirous that her aunt should be made ‘ 
happy in any way that pleased her best—and for ; 
the first time in her life Miss Taylor seemed per- ' 
fectly indifferent to the display that was to be made | 


where she was a principal object. Once or twice 
she had even attempted to combat her father’s reso- 
Jution to invite a large company, but, finding him 


rm, yielded the point and allowed things to take : 


their own course. 


It was a glorious spring morning, and we were | 
all out in the fields gathering blossoms to decorate ; 
the bridal rooms. The brides, the bridegrooms and $ 
several of our village friends all were together as © 
we went through the fields. At length we dis- ; 
persed ; some went into an orchard where the trees 2 
were laden with apple blossoms—some kept the ; 
open fields and were lost to sight among the violet ; 


hollows, and by some accident I-was left alone on 
the edge of the Wintergreen woods with the bland 
sunshine falling over me like a blessing, and the 
swect south wind circling me with the warm light, 
and sighing around me balmy with the breath which 
had stolen from the orchard blossoms, and the 
thousand wild flowers that flushed the turf all 
around. Still was I very sorrowful. A presenti- 
ment of ill hung upon my spirit which no reason 
could subdue. The beauty of that spring morning, 


the merry laughter which came ringing cheerily ; 


out from the distant orchard—where Warren was 
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breaking down the flowering branches for a troo 
of girls that glanced in and out through the green 
foliage—all served only to deepen the almost super- 
natural gloom that hung upon me. But why should 
this be? All was joyful—everything around me 
bright with spring beauty—why should gloom hang 
over me alone? I asked these questions again and 
again. I reasoned earnestly with my own spirit 
and could answer nothing. But still the gloom 
was there, and that strange depression which has 
never yet failed to warn me of approaching sorrow, 
clung around me like a garment. 

I entered the woods and pursued the footpath 
winding through its green shadows toward the 
river. There was a place where the bank had 
broken away years before, leaving a little grassy 
‘ ravine which opened to the water. Just in this 
‘ pretty hollow grew a tuft of some strange plant, 
bearing a profusion of delicate white blossoms 
which I happened to remember must be in full 
bloobm. 

“ They will be so chaste and beautiful for Anna’s 
hair to-night,” I murmured to myself with a strange 
effort to shake off the depression which still hung 
about me, and hastening my steps with the new 
impulse which a recollection of the flowers had 
created, I followed the footpath through the woods 
which led me to the old moss-grown log, men- 
tioned before in this narrative. It was green 
almost as the sward on which it lay; for the soft 
spring moss was shooting up from the dark fibres 
matted more thickly every year since it had fallen, 
and the sunshine flung out each varied tint with 
> beautiful effect. Not three feet from this log was 
a clump of young hemlocks entangled with a rag- 
ged thorn-bush, which overhung the little ravine 
that I was seeking, and completely concealed it on 
that side. 

The hollow had not been touched by the sun 
that morning, and a drop of dew hung trembling 
in every one of the white and starry flowers that [ 
sought. They looked so life-like and pure in the 
thick grass that I was reluctant to pull them at 
once, and sitting down on a fragment of rock bed- 
ded in the turf, unconsciously dropped once more 
into a train of mournful thoughts. I do not know 
what length of time elapsed, but I was aroused by 
the sound of voices coming through the thicket 
} overhead, and it seemed as if some persons were 
‘ standing by- the old log close beyond, for the 
} shadow of two persons, a male and female, broke 
’ the network of sunshine flung through the hemlock 
; boughs on the opposite bank. In the moody state 
’ of mind which oppressed me I had a nervous dread 
; of company, and began to gather the blossoms in 
? haste, determined to steal fp the gorge unnoticed, 
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reached the first snowy tuft when it was arrested 
by the voice of Anna Taylor. 

“ Why should you doubt what I have told you 
so often?” it said, “did she not remain obstinate 
in her resentment till my letter arrived, informing 
her of your worth and station? Had love softened 
her pride—why did it not exhibit itself when you 


sought an explanation hurriedly, so strenuously ? 


Had you remained the poor dependant her dignity 3 


would have held out longer I fancy !” 


There was a reply, but so subdued that I could 
neither distinguish the words, nor make myself 
quite certain of the person who spoke. 


distinct emphasis. 
“If such are your doubts, such your feelings, we 


have but to say farewell here, and after to-morrow, : 
I can witness your sacrifice und go firmly ; 


forever. 
through my own.” 

Again there was a reply, but though I heard the 
language, the voice that uttered it was so tremu- 


lous with struggling passions, that it sounded per- ; 


fectly strange. 

“No, Anna no, I cannot give you up! IfI 
forget conscience, honor, everything—your love so 
wild, so passionate, and your glorious beauty must be 
my excuse !” 


My eyes were fixed on the shadows, and though } 


the two speakers remained hidden, their motions 
were revealed to me. 


instant—then they flung far apart and disappeared 
altogether, as if some sudden fright had separated 
thein. 


Who were they—rather who was ie? I sprang } 


up, caught a branch of the hemlock, and tried to 


climb the steep bank. The leaves and bark strip- ; 


ped off in my hand—I fell back, staggered dizzily a 
moment, and sprang towards the opening of the 
hollow, determined to confront the speakers, or at 
least satisfy myself as to their identity. But I had 
scarcely advanced three paces when the woods be- 


came tumultuous with merry laughter, quick, eager ; 
footsteps sounded lightly on the turf, and when B 
emerged from the gorge, Anna Taylor was sur ; 
rounded by a group of girls laughing and talking ° 
carelessly as the most gleeful among them. Warren } 


was by her side, and for the first time, almost, in 
my life, I observed that his brow was elouded, and 
his whole appearance restless and dissatisfied. I 
looked for Kenworthy. He was standing a little 
apart, bantering lightly with one of the girls re- 
martkable for her petite prettiness, who gave out a 
silvery laugh every time she sprang up to snatch 
the branch of wild cherry blossoms, which he had 


nd return home. But my hand had scarcely ; taken from her and was holding out of reach. 


But the ; 
next instant Anna spoke again slowly, and with } 


An arm was flung around } 
the female—both shadows were lost in one in an 
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It 
> was not till a shower of white leaves was shaken 
° off in the contest, that Kenworthy resigned the 
; hand and gave me a view of his face. It was flushed, 
Sand his dark eyes glittered with wild excitement 
; That might have been from exercise. Again, all 
} was doubt and suspicion in my mind. But I was 

; determined to hear his voice while the passionate 
' tones I had just listened to were yet lingering in 
my ear. I approached him quietly. 

“T do not see Anna Clare,” I said, with all the 
; indifference it was possible for one so anxious to 
assume. “Have you left her in the orchard—or 
has she returned home ?” 

It might have been fancy, and if he did start 
¢ when the name of his bride was uttered, it was al- 
> most imperceptibly. 

‘Miss Clare,” he said, looking about as if to 
make himself certain that she was not in the group, 

> *T don’t know, indeed—we thought you had wan- 
dered away together. Have you been long in the 
woods ?” 

There was something anxious in the expression 
‘ of his face, as he asked the question that renewed 

my doubts. I also saw that Anna Taylor, who 
was gradually drawing toward us, had left off 
talking and seemed to be listening for my answer, 
though her face was turned another way. 

“T was down in the bottom garden ten minutes, 
perhaps more,” I said, pointing to the clump of 
hemlocks. 

Anna Taylor turned quickly, gave me one keen 
glance and moved away, not before I had caught a 
$ full view of her face.’ I had never seen it so pale 
$ but once before, and that was when Anna Clare 
was taken lifeless from the water in those very 
woods, 

After a moment's hesitation she walked toward 
the hemlocks, and looking down into the hollow 
through the branches, came back again. 

“Those lovely white flowers,” she said, drawing 
me aside, “I should like some for my hair to night. 
Let us stroll away and get them.” 

She put her arm through mine and we went 
down into the hollow together. Anna seated her- 
self on the rock I had so lately occupied, and began 
to gather the blossoms into her lap. 

“And so you heard all our little quarrel,” she 
; said with a forced laugh, bending down till her 

face was entirely concealed. 

“ How—what quarrel ?”’ I replied, completely sur- 
prised out of all presence of mind. 

‘«« Now, you only make strange of it tv save my 
feelings, I know,” she said, plucking up a tuft of 
blossoms by the root, and busying herself in un- 
tangling a strawberry vine that had grown with 
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them. “Pray don’t mention it to the girls. They 
would make fine gossip of a dispute on my wed- 


ding day, but Warren isso unreasonable at times—” ‘ 
« Warren!” said I, “was it Mr. Warren you | 


were talking with ?” 


«“ Why, who else can you suppose it was?” she ; 


replied quickly. 


“TI don’t know, Heaven only does know what | 


you are about, Anna, but the language I heard was 
not such as you would be likely to use with Mr. 
Warren.” 


“¥ believe people are not very particular what ; 


language they employ in a lover’s quarrel,” she 


replied with some impatience, “I don’t know the : 
words that I said, nor could you have heard half : 


that I really did say, down here, and through these 
thick hemlocks, unless indeed you took some espe- 
cial pains for the purpose.” 

I saw by the expression of her eye—for now 
she looked in my face—that she was only attempt- 


ing to learn the extent of my knowledge by this : 


half charge. 


“I heard enough—and very unwillingly—to | 
render me unhappy with doubt, nothing more,” ; 


I said gravely, “I do not know who the person 
was,” here her eyes brightened and she drew a 
quick breath—*but for Anna Clare’s sake—for 


your sake—I hope that it was Mr. Warren, as you ° 


say, and only a foolish love quarrel.” 

“Tt was nothing else, believe me!—but hark, 
they are calling for us all through the woods—let 
us make haste and put these lovely flowers in 
water, or they will be quite withered before eve- 
ning.” The strange girl gathered up her silk apron 
as she arose, and the next moment was exhibiting 


the snowy blossoms it contained to the troop of ° 


friends that had for several minutes been loudly 
calling our names, and warning us that it was time 
to go home. 


“Perfectly beautiful—don’t you think so?” ; 
Anna was addressing Mr. Kenworthy, and hold- : 
ing up her apron that he might admire the con- 
tents. He bent his head as if to inhale the fra- ; 


grance which stole up from the mass of blossoms. 
T watched them keenly, and was certain that a few 
low words passed between them. Warren stood 
aloof, moody and silent, the very feature of a warm 
hearted man forced into a quarrel on his wedding 
day. 

As we were returning home through the mea- 
dows, Anna Clare joined us from a foothpath lead- 
ing to the burial-ground. A serene and not un- 
pleasant sadness seemed hanging about the sweet 
girl, but when she caught Kenworthy’s eye, her 
face beamed all over with sudden smiles, and 
moving slightly forward she took his arm and 
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, enquired very gently if he had noticed or regretted! 


‘her absence from the party. The answer was 
murmured in a low voice, but after the first glance, 
the eyes of the bridegroom avoided those of the 
; bride all the way home. _ 
The evening came at last. Every nook and cor- 
‘ ner of that old farm house was brilliant with lighted 
candles. They glanced on the neatly waxed 
tables, the chest of drawers looming to the ceiling, 
‘ the high backed chairs and the striped carpets that 
decorated the parlor and out-room. Evergreens 
‘ were woven about the sashes with applg blossoms 
‘ and crimson maple branches, till even the kitchen 
was fragrant as a garden. The snow-ball trees 
and lilacs in the front yard, beautiful with the first 
: delicate garniture of their young leaves, were bathed 
‘ in a flood of light that streamed through the front 


& 


: windows, and a huge old lamp in the hall sent a. 


{ flood of brightness down the door yard walk be- 
‘ yond the gate, where a new carriage and a pair of 
beautiful greys which Kenworthy had ordered from 
‘ the city, stood ready to convey the bridegroom and 
his bride to the second wedding. 
Aunt Clare had been dressed since three o’clock, 
; and there she sat in her favorite corner, in a dress of 
> gray silk taken from the chest of drawers for the 
; first time in twenty years, and with a bow of white 
satin riband looping back the transparent borders 
of her cap from one temple, just enough to reveal a 
glimpse of the smooth gray hair parted beneath. 
; Now and then, one who had noticed the good old 
{ maid closely, might have seen the kerchief of snowy 
‘ lace rise and fall slowly upon the bosom it covered, 
‘ as if she had striven to suppress a sigh which was 
’ but rendered more painful by the effort. Once or 
twice, when she thought herself quite alone, tears 
3 came stealing one by one dowmher cheek, but if a 
: footstep approached, she would take off her specta- 
; cles, and wipe the glasses hastily on the folded hand- 
kerchief in ker lap. The minister—he who had 
read the burial service of Anna White—came in as 
I was remarking these movements from the oppo- 
site room, where I had gone for the last time, to be 
’ certain that everything was ready for the ceremony. 
It was earlier than his hour, but our minister 
knew something of the human heart, and felt, per- 
haps, that his support might be required by an old 
and Iohe woman, about to part with the only object 
of her earthly love, even if the bereavement did 
come in the form of a splendid alliance. He took 
the old maid’s hand, she tried to smile, but the 
tears rained thick and fast from behind her spec- 
tacles, and as I went up stairs again her sobs came 
to my ear mingled with the mild low voice of our 
minister. There was something very touching in 
; the sound, it was the very tenderness of grief, and 


? 


; 
, 
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7 as walking slowly up stairs, almost in tears my- } “I am so glad you came early,” she said, throw 

self, when the door of Mr. Kenworthy’s room } ing her arms around Anna Taylor's neck, and pre» 
opened and he looked out. I was struck with the ; sing the damask cheek now half averted with her 
pallor of his face which, contrasted with the unusual ; lips. “How you tremble, Anna, I did not dream 
brilliancy burning in‘his eyes, gave a sort of wild- } that you would be frightened. I thought it was 
ness to his appearance that startled me. only silly, timid creatures like me that gave way to 

“ Who was it that just came in?” he enquired, ; nervousness at such times. Come set down and 
and I could hear that his breath came thick and } let me take off your cloak and bonnet.” 





unsteadily. ; Anna Taylor sat down with her face from the 
“The minister,” I said, trying to smile. ; light, and she seemed to breath with difficulty. 
“ And where does all that sound of weeping “Not yet,” she said, resisting Anna Clare’s 





come from?” ; attempt to untie her bonnet, “ my hair is arranged 
“Tt is aunt Clare, poor old woman, you know { very nicely, and we had better not put in the 

Anna is all the relative she has on earth.” } flowers till it is time to go down, they wither ,so 
My words, simple as they were, seemed to agitate ; easily.” 

him greatly. He leaned against the door-frameand ? « Well stand up and take off your cloak,” I said, 

pressed a hand to his forehead. “we should all be dressed alike, you know, so let 
“Are you ill?” I inquired, terrified by the ex- ; us see if everything is in keeping.” 

pression of his mouth. She hesitated a moment, then flung aside the 








He dropped his hand. } cloak and stood forth where the light could fall on 
“ What makes you think so?” he said, forcing a } the rich folds of her satin dress: never did my eyes 
languid smile. rest on a creature so maguificently beautiful. The 
« You are very pale, and—and——” } color upon her cheek was like that of a ripe peach: 


“Oh! it is only this white waistcoat,” he said, there was an unsettled brilliancy in her eyes that 
hastily interrupting me, and thrusting his hand ; made them perfectly overpowering. 
beneath the garment of snowy silk that covered 3 «How beautiful you are,” said Anna Clare, 
his bosom, he broke off with a start, for that instant } stepping back, more fully to admire the superb 
there was a bustle in the hall, the gleam of white } girl, “it is no wonder Warren loves you so. How 
garments passing through, and the next moment ; proud he will be of you, and how much of happi- 
Anna Taylor came hurriedly up the stairs with her ness you will both know in the old homestead.” 
bonnet on, and a black silk cloak flung over her That rich color came and went on Anna Taylor’s 
bridal dress. Kenworthy looked earnestly at her as ; cheek, and her lips trembled: she made a broken 
she came up; she returned his glance, reached forth ; answer and really seemed so much embarrassed 
her hand, and it seemed to me that he must have ; with thoughts of the solemn ceremony drawing 
wrung it painfully. nearer every moment, that her usual self-possession 
«“ Warren will be here in an hour,” she said, > had enti departed. 
«T came early in order to be useful.” Again I saw Anna Clare turned to the toilet which stood 
him press her hand before we passed on to the ; beneath the litile mirror, and a shade of sweet 
bridal chamber. aE stole over her face as she took a 
Pure as the mind of its beautiful owner was that ‘ bouquet of violets from a glass and divided it into 
chamber in the old farm-house. Drapery white ; three parts with her trembling fingers. 
and as if woven from drifted snow hung in a cloud } Some might think it a gloomy omen,” she said 
over the bed, and was wreathed about the windows } with a faint smile, “that this, the day of our 
in a thousand wavy folds, with wild cherry blos- ?friend’s marriage, should be the anniversary of 
soms and such spring garlands only as had no tinge Anna White’s death.” 
of color to stain their bridal whiteness. The room ; A superstitious thrill shot through my frame. I 
was full of soft and delicious fragrance; and the { had forgotten the mournful cause, and yet shadows, 
fresh night wind which came sighing through the } mournful and gloomy, had been hanging about me 
curtains only served to shake new odor from the ; all day long as if my soul were faithful to the dead 
opening buds entangled there. : in spite of an imperfect memory. Anna Taylor 
Anna Clare was standing before a looking-glass } started and trembled, the color entirely forsook her 
weaving the starry blossoms we had gathered for ; face, and she sat down shading its changes with 
her in the morning among the braids of black hair ? her hand. 
coiled-around her head—she dropped some of the} “To me now,” continued Anna Clare, “it is a 
flowers when we entered and met. Anna Taylor beautiful thought that you and I, her dearest friends, 
: should have our earthly love sanctified and rendered 














near the door. 
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more holy on the anniversary of that day when 


she was admitted to the perfect love of heaven. I | 


thought of it all the morning while I was at her 
grave—and it seems to me as if she were here even 


now—her blessed spirit I mean—rejoicing in our ‘ 
happiness, and in the true faith we have kept with ; 


each other.” 
The sweet girl paused a moment, and tears, not 


unhappy ones, trembled through her eye-lashes as 


she gazed upon the violets, as if the spirit of our 
friend were lingering amid their beauties. 


“You remember,” she said, and now the tears 


seemed to flow back into her soft voice, “you 


temember the day when we sat together on the old . 


rock after you and I, dear Anna Taylor, had been 
a little unkind to each other. The day when I first 


saw Mr. Kenworthy,” again she paused—a faint ; 
tinge came to her cheek, and a smile lighted up the ; 


tears that still lingered in her eyes. 


“ Do you remember your words that day, Anna?” | 
“ Now, Heaven be merciful to me as Iam faith- 


ful to you. I can never forget them, for they 
seemed to me a very solemn comfort, a kind of 
vow which I repeated to my own heart, and pro- 
mised to keep likewise, not for a day or an hour, 
but till death. I shall never forget that day or that 
promise—how could I? It was then that I saw 
him for the first time in my life, who is to me now 
more a thousand times than life itself. It was that 
day—as if whole years of existence were to be 
crowded upon me at once—that I lay trembling for 
hours upon the verge of another world. You re- 
member how ill I was—but no one would believe 
how new, how beautiful existence became to me 
after that day. I thought of you a t deal in 
my illness, Anna, and when you a kind 
and watchful I reproached myself continually for 
having said anything to irritate you—so the mo- 
ment I was weil enough to go out I went t@ the 
old rock on my way to Anna White’s grave. You 


remember the violets that choak up the little hollow > 


close by, they were the first things that I saw after 
sitting down to rest in our old place. I gathered 
some of the roots and planted them on the upper 
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’ face shook violently: she shrunk back and sh 
dered in the great easy chair, but our companion 
went on without looking up or seeming to notice 
her terrible agitation. 

“This morning when you were all in search of 
flowers I thought of my violets, and went to the 
‘ grave-yard. We had kept our promise, and my 
‘ conscience told me that some few might be in 
blossom for our wedding day. You will hardly 
' believe how important they seemed, or how still 
‘ my heart kept with anxiety as I drew near the 
burial-ground. The yellow sunshine fell about the 
grave, but the top was all wet with dew, for the 
head-stone had flung its shadow there till deep in 
the morning. I knelt down and parted the thick 
grass with my hands. They trembled at first, and 
I could not see very distinctly, for I had begun to 
weep without knowing it. I shook the tears away. 
and saw the whole grave flushed with violets in 
full blossom, and wet with dew which still hung 
in drops all over their leaves. When I parted the 
grass the sunshine fell upon them, and it seemed 
as if they had been weeping all night for the dead, 
and now broke into a smile of welcome to our 
‘ wedding day. I gathered these, amid the sun and 

dew. We have kept our promise and need not 
fear them over our hearts to-night.” 

“The lovely girl closed the thick lashes that trem- 
bled over her cheeks an instant when she ceased 
speaking, and coming close to me with a smile, 
placed a few of the violets in my bosom. Then 
turning to Anna Taylor, who still sat shrinking 
back in her chair, she dropped on one knee, and 
; was about to perform the same office for her sister 
{ bride: but the moment Anna Taylor felt the damp 
; leaves touch her neck, she started up with an ex- 
 clamation that was almost a cry of terror, and 
; pushed the gentle girl away. She saw our looks 
; of amazement, and evidently made a strong effort 
$ to conquer her agitation. 

“Not now,” she said, “not yet. You know I 
am a little superstitious.” 

At that instant the old kitchen clock warned us 
of the little time we had to spare. In half an hour 
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part of pour Anna’s grave, just above the spot ; we should be called fur the ceremony. Anna Tay- 
where her heart rested. While I was pressing the } lor stopped speaking, and stood pale and motion- 
turf around the roots, the thoughts of your words ; less while the eight rusty strokes were clanging 
on the rock came to my mind very forcibly, and I ; through the house. The pause seemed to have 





repeated them aloud, as if the dear sleeper below 
would witness the promise for me. When came 
away it seemed as if I had written that promise in 
sweet blossoms on the heart of our departed friend, 


and as if the violets I had planted would perish in her ; 


dust if you or I ever broke the pledge we had given.” 
T could see through the tears that filled my own 
eyes, that the hand which Anua Taylor held to her 





} given her composure and strength. She took the 
i violets from Anna Clare with a strange smile, and 
: stepping to the mirror looked in as if anxious about 
‘ the expression of her face. 

; “2 will put them in by and bye,” she said, 
; taking up her cloak. «I must go down and see 
‘ if father has come. He promised to bring my pearl 
’ bracelet.” 
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But we shall wear no pearls,” I said, “ and we } those of a man eager to reach his destination ; and 
ere to dress entirely alike, you know.” ’ aunt Clare was not a woman to indulge in scenes 
“True,” she replied, with that strange smile ; in the presence of persons who might not under- 
again, folding the cloak about her, “I had forgot- ; stand them, 
ten, but still I must get the bracelet, or father may ; There was a hurried knock, the door flew open 
injure it inhis pocket.” ; on the instant, and Warren stood flushed and 
“See how you are crushing the violets in your } panting on the threshold. He gave a sharp glance 
hand,” I said hastily, for she had indeed clenched round the chamber. 
the frail things so tightly that they must have; . “Not here—where is she? tend is he—Miss 
stained her glove. ; Taylor I mean?” he added turning unfortunately 
“Have I?” she said, unclasping her fingers so } first to aur.t Clare, and then to me. 
abruptly that the flowers fell to the carpet. She} “She is below with her father,” I said. 
bent as if to gather them up, then hastily rising, } “She is not below, nor is he in his chamber !” 
drew the cloak over her dress again, and said with ; Before we could speak he had rushed down 
the same wan smile I had noticed so often during } stairs--there was a tumult of voices below; lights 
the evening—*“ you will have time to arrange them ; flashing through the yard and down the street. 
again before I come back.” ; Deacon Taylor rushed into the chamber without 
She waited for no answer but left the room, } knocking and out again; the tumult grew louder, 
closing the door after her, and walking very fast } and a carriage whirled from the gate-—and there 
so long as we heard her fvotsteps in the passage. ° stood that lone woman, with Anna Clare in her 
We drew on our gloves and sat down—Anna in ; ; arms, mute as a statue, and almost as white. The 
the chair her sister bride had just occupied; and I } } bride had fainted perhaps; no one could tell; for if 
against the open window, every moment expecting } we approached ler the poor aunt would wave us 
the return of our friend. It might not have been } off with one hand, and gather that pale head to her 
more than fifteen minutes, though it seemed a full bosom with the other, and poor Anna lay there 
‘ like a babe stricken with death in its mother’s 
embrace. 
We left the room, one and all, for aunt Clare 
turned her face toward the door with a pleading 
look as if she desired to be alone. 


4 hour, when a carriage swept up to the gate, and { 
} after lifting the window drapery a little I saw a 
a young man spring out and come up the yard with 
fi) a light step, which could not be mistaken. 

“Tt is Warren,” I said, drawing near to Anna 





Clare. “His bride must come up now or she will When I returned again the house was deserted 
' hardly be in time.” } and still as the grave. I crept up stairs with a 
; _ I suppose she wishes to be with her father as heavy heart. The door to Kenworthy’s room was 


long as possible,” said Anna, while the faint hue } open, and I went in. He had taken nothing with 





r of her cheek glowed to a rich damask, for she } him, not even his dressing-case. The light which 
- heard Warren’s step on the staircase, and knew ; he had C using was not one-fourth consumed, 
that he was going to Kenworthy’s room. We } and sincé™it had been kindled had sacrificed the 
heard another soft ‘step approaching our door. } happiness of a human being. Strange—strange 
aq “She is coming now,” aid, Anna, rising as the } thatghe destiny of an immortal soul may be sealed 
. door was gently pushed open. : forever in Jess time than is occupied in burning out 

2 No—it was aunt Clare come to bless her child { a farthing candle! 
&, ¢ before she became another’s forever. How mild, 2 T went to the bridal chamber: the windows were 


§ 
and yet how expressive of troubled fondness was } still open, and every gush of air that swept through 
that aged face as it bent over the blushing girl. ; came laden with fragrance. Lights were burning 
No word was spoken, though the lips with which | in the heavy silver candlesticks which stood on the 
the old woman touched the forehead of her child 3 toilet as we had left them hours before, but the 
quivered as if the affections of her whole being } wicks were long and crusted on the top, and they 
were pressing for utterance. flared dismally as I opened the door and let in a 
‘¥ * Bless me, aunt!” said the sweet bride, “there } fresh current of air. 
is no one on earth to bless me but you.” Not a sound was in the room. It seemed like a 
« God bless you, my child,” said the old woman ; death chamber, for there upon the snowy bed lay a 








J in a voice that was low, but strangely distinct, ‘human form rigid as marble, and to appearance 
4 “* God will bless you!” ‘ quite as lifeless. I knew that it was Anna Clare, 
4 Anna lifted her arms as. if to clasp the neck of | i by the gleam of her satin dress which lay around 
* her relative: but the old lady put her gently back, > her heavily and still, like the marble folds which 


for she heard steps in the passage—quick steps— > an artist sometimes throws over his recumbent 
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eyes were partly closed, the lids perfectly motion- 


less, and the entire face so cold, that I should have } 
thought her dead but for the bright vermillion tinge ! 
I listened for her breath, there was 
no sound or motion—how like it all was to disso- ’ 
lution save that unnatural tinge of red—the star | 


on her lips. 


like flowers seemed frozen in her hair, and the vio- 
lets lay upon her bosom as if they had been taken 
back and flung upon the tomb-stone. No breath 
heaved them from whose shelter they were gathered, 
or gave one flutter to their dark leaves—there they 


reposed, purple and still, over the heart which had 
throbbed so fondly but a few hours before. The | 
bridal gloves were still on the small and lifeless ‘ 


hands—the snow white slippers on her feet. It 
seemed as if they had dressed out a corpse in 


mockery, and laid it upon Anna Clare’s bridal bed. | 


After a time it seemed to me that the violets 
moved. It might have been a breath of air passing 
over them, but once more I bent down agonized 
with suspense, pressed those crimson lips with 
my own, and shrunk back with a shudder. They 
were moist and cold. That vivid red was a ridge 
of blood that had welled up to her mouth, drop by 
drop, even when she did not seem to breath. 

I looked about terrified by the loneliness that 


surrounded me. I heard some one coming up the } 


yard, enter the hall, and ascend the stairs with a 
mournful and measured step. 


Clare. She had been forth alone in search of a 


doctor, for in the confusion, all her neighbors had ° 
left the house supposing that enough to comfort ’ 


doctor ; 
ick as 3 
moved } 


round to where I was standing, and taking the suf- ° 


the sufferers remained above stairs. 
was absent, and the poor old woman 
she supposed to her solitary watch. 


ferer’s hand drew off the glove and pressed i to 


her lips and forehead and withered cheek. Then : 
laying it softly on the bed she drew me close to her } 


side. 


“Ts it not written,” she said, in a solemn voice, ; 


“that the sins of the father shall be visited upon 


the children even unto the third and fourth genera- } 
Thirty years ago I lay as she does now, } 
with a crushed heart, smitten to the earth, lifeless } 


tion. 


as she is. I awoke with the energies and hopes of 
my being paralyzed, weary and broken—with no 
future but the grave—no powers of feeling which 
the events of life could arouse for an instant. I 
was betrayed like her, and they who wronged me 
were her father and my own sister—and now—now 
What am [? a poor whimsical old maid—alone— 
alone, for she is dying, and I have nothing left to 
love or hate.” 


I went around the bed—for she was { 
lying on one side—and bent over the sufferer. Her } till the sound of her grief filled the chamber. 


§ 
It was poor aunt } 
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The old woman fell upon her knees and wep 


; “Do not give way so—she will recover, she 
{ moved a moment since—this is not death!” I said, 
with a desperate effort to give consolation. 

“God forbid that she ever breathes again,” said 
the old woman lifting her face, which gleamed out 
stern and solemn through the tears that bedewed it. 
“Girl, girl, you little know what it is to creep 
; broken-hearted to the grave through a lapse of 

dull weary years. Your soul drained of its best 
: affections, bereft of all faith in human virtue—un- 
loving—unloved. Oh, God ! it is misery, that, when 
life is darkened, it will yet cling to you. Kneel 
down, child, clasp your hand with mine and pray 
that the heart of that good young creature may 
break at once! Oh, it is a dreadful fate to feel its 
strings withering up one by one—a weary, weary, 
fate—and pray for me, girl—for the old maid. It 
would be a happy thing if we could both go to- 


gether. We have never been apart since she was 
} a little helpless child. What can I do when she is 
} gone?” 


2: it Aunt,” murmured a faint voice from the bed, 
; “don’t mourn so—I shall be better soon—don’t, 
; don’t.” Anna Clare opened her meck eyes and 
} struggled feebly to rise, but she fell back faint and 
; helpless again. 

But why should my pen dwell upon that pain- 
> ful scene, why describe the feebleness that crept 
over the poor old maid as she followed her child to 
} the grave, her life ebbing away step by step with 
the failing strength of my poor friend as a shadow 
diminishes with the substance? I am sad and agi- 
tated with dwelling on the mournful history. 

The next year I stood alone on the old trysting 
rock—stood alone by the graves of Anna White 
and Anna Clare. They were side by side, the 
; seme willow overshadowed the head stones, and 
the violets had crept from one grave to the other 
and woven a network of blossoms over both alike, 
; and a few stray plants were spreading over the 
resting place of poor aunt Clare, for the graves 
’ were close together, and nothing but the dates cut 
deep in the marble slabs mark the ditlerence be- 
tween the weary and the broken-hearted. 

Since that terrible*wedding night I have seen 
> Anna Taylor and her husband, how and Where I 

have no heart to say here. Enough, that the re- 
? tribution of their own arts was following them close 
} and sure, At ‘Some future time, perhaps, when 
‘ Anna Taylor is dead and her history complete, the 
; rest may be written. 

; Warren! they tell me he has returned to his 
native village and settled down in the homestead. 
; That the oak grOve rings with the shouts of chil- 
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n at play, and that a sweet young matron is 
sometimes seen leaning ‘upon his arm on a spring 
morning when the orchards@re in bloom, or saun- 
tering idly at sunset by the “trout stream woods,” 
while the, children are gathering young winter- 
green on the knolls, or treading down the broken 
leaves in search of ground-birds nests, 





WILT THOU THINK OF ME. 
BY A. M. CLARKE. 


Wauen the purple dawn streaks the eastern hills, 
And the bright stars fade in the azure sky ; 
When the morning dew through the flower distils, 
Like the tears that start in glad beauty’s eye — 
When the glorious sun casts his heams around, 
And wakes by his light Nature's song of glee; 
When the birds and flowers mingle sweets and sounds 
To gladden thy heart—wilt thou think of me? 


When the spring appears, and the zephyrs creep 
Through the shady vales where the violets glow ; 


"When the summer comes and absorb’d in sleep, 


Are the vojce of birds and the streamlets flow ; 
When the yellow leaf and the fading flowers 

Show the marks of autumn’s touch to thee— 
When the chilling blast of the wintry hours 

O’er the Jandscape sweeps—wilt thou think of me? 


When thy hopes are fair, and thy hours are bright, 
And thy thoughts are tinged with the glow of love; 
When thy bosom feels the thrill of delight, 
And all around thee in gladness move—., 
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VILLAGE LIFE. 


BY MISS CHRISTIAN HANSON. 
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Village Life! How many pleasing ideas does 
the term call up in the fervid imagination—peace, 
; purity, cheerfulness, simplicity, kindness, rural 
scenes and rustic sports. The words have magic 
; power. The chord of feeling is touched and 
’ sweetly will it vibrate beneath the hand of the 
magician, fancy. Hallowed by the muse of Gold- 
smith and of Crabbe, village life is decked with 
images the most delightful. It rises up before us 
even as they have painted it: the holiest, kindliest 
? feelings live in their pages: the religious, the do- 
mestic, the neighborly virtues shine brightest there, 
; The village church—-the village school—-the village 
green! Sweet thoughts of gentleness and love are 
/yeadream? Do ye exist only in the pure minds 
; which have so sweetly shadowed ye forth? Ah! 
; how often has the inhabitant of the busy city, worn 
’ with the cares of the world, yearned for your peace- 

ful joys, dear village life? How often has the 
member of refined society, satiated with gaiety, 
‘ longed for a retreat, which he thinks can only be 

found among your shades! Yea! the mourner 

over past joys—the man or the woman who has 
’ seen the fleeting wealth of this world depart, seeks 
for obsurity and happiness in village life. 





When the scene shall change, and sadness and gloom } 


From thy heart shall take all its lightness and glee ; ; 


When thou fain would’st rest in the friendly tomb— 
In thy joy and grief—wilt thou think of me? 


When my wanderings cease, and my time is o’er, 
And my head shall rest the green turf below ; 

When erch pulse is still, and my heart no more 
Feels the thrill of joy, or the throb of woe, 

When this aching breast shall forget to weep, 
And my thoughts no more can revert to thee— 

When my eyes are closed in a dreamess sleep, 
May I know that thou wilt remember me? 





THE TOILETTE. 
BY MRS. RB. F. THOMAS. 


Brsurgptsias Dian on the summer hills 
Winding her silver horn at early day— 
What soit emotion in thy bosom thrills, 
To bid thee pause? Is he, the loved, away 
In battie-field, or toss’d on ocean’s breast? 
Or has he left thee but an hour before 
After his lion-heart its love confess’d? 
Thy cheek the roseate blushes cover o’er, 
And fast and wild I see thy pure heart beat — 


’T is this—ah! sleep and dream, for love's young dream 


is ever sweet. 


THE SWISS GIRL. . 
BY ANNA WHARTON. 


stands among her native hi'ls, 
t from her azure eyes 
e sad and patient sou! looks out 
As twilight in the skies. 
» She thinks not of her native cot, 
Or sheep-fold in the vale, 
Or merry sisters round the hearth, 
When beats the wintry hail. 


They say she daily climbs the height, 
‘To muse and look alone, 

O’er winding vale and snowy hill 
Toward the far-off Rhone! 

For there her lover toils for wealth 
In plains of gay Champaigne,— 

It is her dream to see him first 
When he returns again. 


Renner 


Dream on!—for faithful to his vow, 
He nightly turns his eyes 
To where the faint but rosy east 
Tells of his Alpine skies, 
Dream on!—- he longs for thee, sweet girl, 
As ring-dove for his nest, ° 
And soon the wand’rer shall return 
$ To love, and home, and rest! 
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WE give this month, in our colored plate, further 
out-of-door costumes for winter, appending below 
descriptions of the newest styles for morning and 
evening in-door dresses. 

Fic. 1.—A Promenave Dress of plaid green silk, 
over which is worn a mouse colored manteau, the 
bottom of Which is edged with a vandyke trimming 
The armlets, and a sort of hood,turned down and 
lined with crimson, are also trimmed in this man. 
ner. Bonnet of dark purple velvet, trimmed outside 
with roses and black lace, and. ornamented in the 
interior with roses, 

Fic. u—APromenape Dress of rich brown 
color, trimmed with two bands of fur around the 
skirt. Tight sleeves, adorned with lace cuffs. A 
rich fur cape and muff to match the color of the 


dress, and a velvet bonnet a shade darker trimmed ; 


with marabouts complete this beautiful and fashiona- 
ble walking dress. 

Fic. 11.—A Promenape Dress of striped blue 
silk, over which is worn a black or purple velvet 


cloak, with wide hanging sleeves over the armlets. ; 


The cloak is lined with white silk. Bonnet of a deep 
rich blue, trimmed with black lace and crimson buds 
inside and light blue marabouts outside. 

' An Eveninc Dress.—A very elegant style of 
evening dress has just appeared in Paris, composed 
of rich white glacee silk, shot with French grey ; the 
jupe trimmed with three rows of broad open-worked 
point d’Alencon lace, placed at reguiar distances, so 
as to give it the appearance of broad tucks, The 
corsage and short sleeve is made to fit close to the 
figure; the former being encircled with a berthe, and 
the latter entirely covered with two deep falls of the 
same description of lace as that which decorates the 
skirt. The coiffure is gracefully arranged with a 


neud of French grey ribbon, placed o ft side 
of the head. 
A CarriaGe Dress.—We have als ed the 


pattern of a Carriage Dress pecuiiarly"@ppropriate 
for the season. The dress i8 composed of blue cloth 
of thé richest quality ; the corsage a l’ Amazone Sing 
high, fitting close to the figure, and having lappels to 
fall back in the front; it has, however, no collar; the 
waist is long and pointed, the corners being slanted 
off; it is fastened before, and as far as the lappel 


reaches, has two rows of gold buttons; the sleeves | 


are tight nearly to the wrist, it is then widened so as 
to form an open cuff, from beneath which is seen a 


double ruffle; there are four gold buttons on the } 
sleeve between the wrist and elbow; the cuffs and } 
lappels are trimmed with rich blue velvet; the skirt $ 


is long and very full, and is simply ornamented with 


five rows of velvet up the front. The front of the ° 
bonnet is open, long and tounded at the ears; ‘it has | 


a wreath of the most delicate blue flowers, placed 


high and far back toward the crown; the interior has 3 


brides of blonde, interspersed with blue flowers to 


correspond with those which ornament the exterior. { 
Baty Dresses.—Many very beautiful patterns for } 
ball-dresses have come out since our last report, : 


% 
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and, in our next number, in season. for the w 
assemblies, 9 we shall give full details of the new 
ball costumes. Generally we may say that crapes 
and bareges are the materials most in favor. We 
cannotido better than cite the following as being of 
the latest fashion and most distingue appearance. A 
dress of white crape, a double jupe, the under skirt 
trimmed with a fulling of green silk, which encircles 
the top of the hem, and is repeated upon the edge 
of the upper skirt ascending en tablier up the front, 
very short sleeveswopen and embroidered all round, 
corsage a la grecque, similarly embroidered round the 
shoulders: in order to complete this toilette it is 
necessary that the coiffure should be extremely sim- 
ple, andy thout any other ornament than a gold and 
green ribbon. ‘The other dress is composed of pink 
5 Covege, embroidered in white silk, the jupe being 
$ encircled with a light embroidery, the front breadth 
3 of the skirt being entirely covéred by a similar one 
? reaching up to the point of the corsage. ‘The second 
skirt is made very much shorter, and open in the 
g 

4 





front, the sides of which are ornamented with em- 
broidered facings, a wreath of embroidery running 
round the edge pareille te the one on the under skirt; 
the sleeves are made large and very short, being 
exquisitely and delicately embroidered, as well as 
the corsage a tunique. The head dress is simply 
composed,of a branch of pale pink and white roses, 
rendering this the most graceful toilette that the pre- 
sent season has produced. We have also remarked 
that organdie is becoming a favorite material for this 
kind of dress; for instance, nothing can be prettier 
than one in white, a demi jupe, both of which jupes 
are embroidered, the upper one being trimmed with 
a splendid lace. 

Evenine Dresses.—These are al] the vogue. They 
are worn over ball-dresses or at the theatres—the 
form of them being of the most distingue character, 
but what strikes us principally is the manner in which 
they are trimmed. Above all they have some resem- 
blance to the shape of a large camail, and are com- 
posed, that is to say the exterior, of satin, lined with 
florence, with the addition of a very thin wadding 
between the two tissus. The wadding is then run 
all round:to the lining, and then, with a plain round 
cord, a pattern is Formed, of squares about four cen- 
timetres in size which may be placed so as to form a 
double row. The double cord is then attached, a 
points devant, a space of a millimetre being left be- 
; tween each square; when this is done all round, the 
2 satin is placed over and run down on each side of. 
} the cord like quilting; the working in of the silk 
causes the satin to rise so as to form regular small 
squares. By the same method the lozenge form can 
be adopted, with this difference, that the centre of 
> each lozenge is run round till it gradually diminishes 
in the centre, adding much to the effect. It is need- 
less to observe that this elegant deseription of mantle 
will be generally adopted this winter. 

Cars.—The caps most in fashion are the bonnets 
> @ la veille: they are small, round and plaited, allow 
of the ear being seengand show to great advantage 
the front of the face. Some have neuds of different 
colored ribbon, 
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EDITORS’ TABLE; 


Tue fourth volume is now closed, The ensuing one 
will surpass the present as much as it has»surpassed 
its predecessors, A’corps of permanent Contributors, 


selected from the first female writers of America, will ’ 


monthly adorn our pages, and aid us in making this 


magazine the peculiar favorite of the ladies. ‘We hope ‘ 


to show, during the coming year, what the sex can 


do to create a literature, that shall at once be ele- ; 
gant, amusing and imstruective. For this purpose we } 


shall rely chiefly, if not altogether, on female pens. 
And we are assured of success because among our 


permanent contributors will be found writers of every : 
cast of mind, who will sustain alike the variety and } 


merit of our pages. 
In the other departments the merit of the magazine 


shall be fully maintained, For a description of the : 


embellishments to be used we refer to the prospec- 
tus. There too will be found presented the reasons 
why this periodical has gained, and will maintain the 
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during the month, the second séjjes of Campbell's 


$ life of Frederick the Great, as well as a new work 
by Cooper, entitled “ Life Before the Mast.” They 
announce also a new novel in press from the same 
author. 

J. § H. G. Langley will soon publish an illustrated 
; edition of Eliza Cook’s poetry. Also a complete 
; edition of Mrs. Ellis’s works elegantly embellished, 


Q 
; 


; They will also publish an edition of Mackworth 
Praed’s poems, now first collected by the Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold. The same gentleman, we learn, is 
* engaged in editing a splendid edition of the songs of 
the late T. H. Bayley. 

The Appletons have published “The Rose, or 
Affection’s Gift for 1844,” a very beautiful annual, 
illustrated by ten engravings. They announce Lie- 
big’s new work; ‘Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 
‘ and its relation to Commerce, Physiology and Agri- 
culture.” This house is chiefly occupied, at present, 
in the publication of religious works. 


reputation of giving the earliest and most correct re- ‘ 


ports of the fashions. Taste and elegance in attire, ‘ 
we need not say, are indispensable to a lady; and $ 
the latest information on dress is a matter of moment { 


, to the sex. From the full reports that accompany 
the plates much benefit may be derived, especially 
by those residing in the country. 3 

We wish, in conclusion, to every fair reader a 
happy new year! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


E. H. Butler is the publisher of “The United 
States Almanac for 1844,” In the accuracy and 
completeness of its statistics this work is without a 

- rival. It embraces information on astronomy, com- 


merce, politics, and a variety of other subjects; and > 


is, in short. a complete ‘compendium of knowledge. 


The editors are Mr. Downes, late of the N. E. Boun- ° 
dary Survey, and Freeman Hunt, editor of the Mer- } 


chant’s Magazine. Mr. Butler continues the publi- 
cation of Frost’s Pictorial United States, and of the 
Naval Biography, both excellent works which im- 
prove with every number. 

J. M. Campbell.g Co. has issued the “Errors of 


Romanism traced to their origin in Human Nature,” ' 


one of Archbishop Whately’s works, which, in these 
days of theologieal discussion, will be read with 
anxiety by all sects. From the same house we have 


PUBLISHER’S CARD. 


As this is the last number of the volume, subscri- 
bers who have paid only to January, 1844, will re- 
/ ceive the work no longer unless they intimate their 
wish to that effect and renew their subscriptions, 
Clubs will bear in mind that the January number 
‘ will be ready for mailing early in December, and 
‘ that no time ought, therefore, to be lost in forward- 
‘ring names and money. The ensuing volume will be 
far richer than the present, in both the literary and 

‘ pictorial departments. We refer to the prospectus, 
The premiums offered for procuring subscribers to 
this work are worth the attention of post-masters, or 
others who may find it convenient to procure clubs. 
What we promise we perform; and all premiums 
offered shall be duly sent. We publish our annuals 
and noy a way that allows their transmission by 
mail: same be said of all our cotemporaries? 
We distinctly understood that we shall not 
impose on subscribers by issuing a good number for 
January only, but that the merit of our work will be 
sustained throughout the year. We are determined 
} to publish as good a magazine for two dollars as has 
hitherto been done for three. We have the means 
to do this, and we intend to use them. A young and 
vigorous pefiodical possesses great advantages over 
an older one, especially over one eaten up by a’ heavy 

list of non-paying subscribers. 


the fourth and fifth numbers of ‘‘ The Foreign Semi- } 
Monthly Magazine,” the latter adorned with a portrait ; 


of Espartero, 


Harper & Brothers continue the publication of } 


McCulloch’s Gazetteer has advanced 
Milman’s Gibbon is being pub- 


their serials. 
to the sixth number. 


lished in numbers, of which the first is before us. ‘ 


THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


It will be 
We say this fear- 


Look out for the January number! 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 
lessly. Wait and see: 


Hannah More’s works appeared in serials from the $ 
same house, which is also occupied on Prescott’s ; 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, a work shortly ° 


to appear. 


Lea & Blanchard are engaged chiefly in the pub- 


lication of medical works; but they have issued, 


aceite oat ia hte ANNE ca Oa. 


ANNA TAYLOR. 


The copy-right of .this story is secured according 
¢ to law. 
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